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Ir may be doubted whether any work of modern times 
has produced so great an excitement as the “Life of 
Jesus,’ by. Dr. Strauss. Of this, the fortunes of its 
author are an indication. - Before his second volume had 
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appeared, the government of Wurtemberg removed him 
from his office in their theological school, but bestowed 
upon him other employment. Being afterw ards appointed 
to a Professorship of Divinity at Zurich, public sentiment 
not only compelled him to resign, but produced a revolu- 
tion in the government of the Canton. The freedom with 
which he made known his views, with consequences like 
these before him, is honorable to his candor and his cour- 
age. Equally honorable to his learning and acuteness is 
the manner in which his task has been discharged. In 
some respects the work is an important contribution to the 
theological literature of the age. It is valuable for the 
masterly manner in which it has exposed the absurdities of 
the Rationalistic system, that of Paulus, Venturini and 
others, — for the demonstration it has incidentally and un- 
intentionally given, of independence of each other in the 
four historians of our Saviour’s words and actions, — and 
especially, as we think, for its own entire failure to render 
probable the mythic theory, the only one which itself has 
left to explain away the miracles of the New Testament. 

The absolute incredibility of miracles is the very starting- 
point of the work. In the first section of his Introduction, 
the author declares, that when the intelligence of an en- 
lightened age is brought to bear upon the ancient records 
ofa religion, “every immediate interference of the Divine 
with the human loses its probability.” The effort of en- 
lightened interpretation then will be, either to show that 
what is recorded as miraculous never happened, or that it 
happened in a manner not miraculous. Both these modes 
have been pursued with regard to the wonders recorded in 
the Scriptures. 

While Origen, and others treading in his steps, have en- 
deavored to lessen the difficulty of receiving the records of 
Christianity, as well as the Old Testament, by representing 
them as to a great extent allegorical, others in various ages 
have insisted on the historical character which the system 
obviously claims, but have made that claim an objection to 
the religion. Thus did Celsus and Porphyry in ancient 
times ; thus the leading English deists, and the author of the 
Wolfenbittel manuscripts, (S. H. Reimarus.) edited by 
Lessing. These later writers are classed by Strauss under 
the name of Naturalists. The Wolfenbittel fragmentist 
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represents Moses and Jesus as political deceivers, and 
the death of the latter as an event unexpected by him- 
self, and which his disciples could only meet by feigning an 
account of his resurrection, and by altering the system of 
instruction which he had left. 

From the last named theory that of the earlier Rational- 
ists differed in this, —they claimed to stand on Christian 
ground. Like the Naturalists, they regarded Christianity 
as founded on facts, historical, but not miraculous; but 
while the Naturalists represented the Founder of the religion 
and his followers as intentional deceivers, the Rationalists 
saw in Jesus a virtuous man, and in the historians of his 
life, persons who believed what they wrote. The distinc- 
tion thus made in the use of terms is not strictly observed 
by our author, nor we think generally recognized among 
scholars; and as the mythical school, which Strauss him- 
self represents, may be regarded as a section of the Ration- 
alistic, we shall apply the term, Naturalist, to the class 
of authors, at least nominally Christian, who, without 
resorting to the idea of myths, explain the miracles on what 
they consider natural principles. Views of this description, 
but relating to the Old Testament, were presented by Eich- 
horn in reply to the the Wolfenbittel fragmentist. In the 
early existence of all nations, according to Eichhorn, it has 
been customary to ascribe remarkable events to the direct 
interposition of some divine power. ‘This was done in 
good faith, among the Hebrews as among others. The 
evidences of uncommon wisdom which such a leader as 
Moses gave, passed among his countrymen for miracles ; 
not through his intention, “but through their i ignorance, in 
which perhaps he himself sometimes shared. 


‘His calling was nothing else, than that this patriot, when 
the long cherished thought of delivering his people returned to 
him with uncommon vividness in a dream, held this for a divine 
monition. The smoke and burning of Sinai at the giving of 
the Law, were but a fire which Moses had kindled upon the 
mountain, for the purpose of producing an effect upon the im- 
agination of the people,” [something like intentional deception 
here !] ‘‘with which accidentally a heavy thunderstorm coincided. 
The shining of his countenance, finally, was the natural result of 
great excitement, which not only the people, but Moses himself, as 
he knew not its true origin, considered as something divine. 
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Eichhorn applied the same method, in comparatively few 
instances, to the explanation of miraculous narrations in 
the New Testament. Other writers, especially Eck and 
Venturini, followed in the path which he had opened; 
but the system was carried to its perfection by the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Paulus. In his Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, which appeared in 1800, he “represents it as the 
first requisite for the inquirer into the biblical history, to 
distinguish what therein is fact, and what opinion.” * 


‘‘The course, of which he has here to avail himself, is, where 
no parallel narration which has been kept in greater purity is at 
hand, to assist him in correcting the account before him, to place 
himself, in as lively a manner as possible, in the scene of the 
events, and in the point of view of the age, and from these to 
endeavor to give completeness to the narration, by restoring 
those explanatory circumstances which the historian himself, 
limited by his view of the transaction as supernatural, has often 
omitted to indicate.” f 

** Jesus is to him, not the Son of God in the ecclesiastical sense, 
but a wise and virtuous man; and what he performs are not mira- 
cles, but actions partly of friendliness and philanthrophy, partly 
of medical skill, partly too of chance and good luck.” ¢ 


Venturini, already mentioned, brought out, about the 
same time his “ History, on natural principles, of the great 
Prophet of Nazareth.” (Natiirliche Geschichte des gros- 
sen Propheten von Nazaret.) 

While Paulus clung to the letter of the Scriptural narra- 
tions, but explained that letter by the most forced construc- 
tions, so as to make it appear that Jesus never wrought nor 
pretended to work a miracle; while Venturini supposed 
that, though a virtuous man and a great reformer, he act- 
ed by the aid of secret confederates, and deceived not only 
the people but his very Apostles; Kant, the great author 
of the Transcendental philosophy, proposed to treat Chris- 
tianity as the wiser among the Heathens had treated the 
religions of their time, to select what was instructive in it, 
and find or force an instructive meaning for what was ab- 
surd. He would not have the preacher declare that the 
sense he gave to the words of Scripture was the one in- 
tended by their writers, but he might plead for it as a 
sense which the words would bear, and thus, without at- 
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tempting the impossible task of overthrowing the popular 
belief, might communicate, through its medium, the truths 
of universal religion and the principles of virtue. The 
great philosopher appears to have thought that this conduct 
would be honest, on the part of one holding the office of a 
teacher of Christianity. 

The views thus far described are regarded by Dr. Strauss 
as unsatisfactory, those of Kant from their disregard of 
history, those of -Paulus from their violation of the laws of 
philosophy. But the progress of research into the Grecian 
mythology suggested the application of the rules of inter- 
pretation there. employed, to the records of the Old Testa- 
ment, and eventually to those of the New. In 1802 
Bauer published his “ Hebrew Mythology of the Old and 
New Testaments.” This author contended that injustice 
was done to his system, by confusing the idea of myth 
with that of fable. The Scriptural accounts were not fab- 
ulous, that is, not intentionally deceptive ; they were myth- 
ical, either veiling great truths in a figurative dress, or 
describing real events in the form they had acquired from 
the exaggerations of popular tradition. ‘The mythical in- 
terpretation, as applied to portions of the Old Testament, 
is honored by the great names of Vater and De Wette. 
To its further development, and its application to the 
Evangelical accounts of the life of Jesus, the work before 
us is devoted. 

The idea of Dr. Strauss may be thus presented. We 
possess four narratives of the life of that person whom all 
recognise as the Founder of the Christian religion, These 
narrations, though generally supposed to be the productions 
of his immediate followers, are not proved to be such by 
evidence sufficient to destroy the presumption against 
them, arising from the miraculous and therefore incredible 
character of what they relate. It is easy to conceive how- 
ever, that in the transmission from mouth to mouth of the 
incidents in the life of the great Teacher, among a people 
accustomed to believe in miracles, natural occurrences 
should become gradually and unintentionally converted 
into supernatural; and that wonderful actions, such as the 
Jews expected of their Messiah, should be spoken of as 
actually performed by him who was supposed to bear that 
office. With these historical myths might sometimes be 
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blended, in popular tradition, one of a philosophical char- 
acter, —a narrative intended to convey some truth in the 
veil of fiction, but which, in transmission from hand to 
hand, was at length related as a grave statement of facts. 
The writers of the Gospels then, even supposing them to 
have composed their histories about thirty years after the 
death of Christ, might, according to Strauss, even at that 
time have received with full faith the miraculous accounts 
which they transmit to us. 

It will be seen that upon this hypothesis, the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, at least of those which claim Apostol- 
ical origin, must be denied. With regard to that of John, 
however, more than its genuineness is questioned in the 
course of the work. The opinion of Strauss is, that it was 
written ata later period than the rest, by some disciple 
who had derived his knowledge of Christianity, through 
the medium of others, from the Apostle John, to whom the 
author intended that it should be ascribed ; that this author 
had a high reverence for the memory of the Apostle, and 
desired, as far as possible, to exalt him; that he was also 
deeply imbued with the peculiarities of the Alexandrian 
school, which appear not only in his introduction, but in 
the language ascribed by him to John the Baptist and to 
Christ. This writer, according to Dr. Strauss, is much 
less trustworthy than the other Evangelists ; the conversation 
with Nicodemus is a philosophical myth, or rather in plain 
terms a fiction, even to the very existence of that persan ; 
the raising of Lazarus equally fictitious ; and the conversa- 
tions held by our Saviour with his Apostles, as recorded 
by this writer, deserving of no confidence. Strauss indeed 
modified these views greatly in his third edition; but the 
concessions which he then made, fatal as they threatened 
to be to his own theory, were explicitly recalled in the 
fourth. 

In the investigation of any miraculous account, the mode 
adopted by Strauss is generally the following. He com- 
pares the statements given by the Evangelists, and observ- 
ing those differences which unquestionably in many instances 
exist between the writers, he considers the simplest form of 
the narration as nearest to the truth. He recounts the dif- 
ficulties which oppose the literal explanation ; describes the 
attempts of Naturalist commentators, and refutes the grave 
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absurdities of those much-believing divines. He then ap- 
plies the mythical principles of investigation, and endeavors 
to show how supernatural circumstances might have become 
clustered around some natural occurrence, or even some 
popular expectation. In this task the greatest assistance is 
derived from the supposed expectations of the Jews with 
respect to the Messiah. Popular tradition, we are told, 
would of course ascribe such actions to Christ, as were 
supposed to have been predicted respecting him. The 
prophecies therefore, particularly such as are in the New 
Testament applied to Christ, are supposed by Strauss to 
have wrought their own fulfilment, not indeed in the life of 
Jesus, but in the traditional record of that life. By refer- 
ence to some passages in the Rabbins, the whole life of 
Moses is made equally available to furnish a foundation on 
which this early Christian tradition should construct its 
mythic life of Christ. Whatever wonderful works were 
done by the Prophets, too, the Messiah was expected to 
perform, —to giye sight to the blind, like Elisha,* and to 
raise the dead, like Elijah, Elisha, and Ezekiel.t With all 
these means, it is no difficult task to find for every miracle 
of Jesus some ancient prototype, or popular expectation, 
which may serve to account for the origin of the tradition. 

With regard to the actual life of Jesus, the foundation of 
reality on which this immense mass of fable has been con- 
structed, the conclusions of Dr. Strauss are these. Jesus 
was a native of Nazareth, the son of Joseph and Mary ; the 
entire account of his birth in Bethlehem, with its circum- 
stances of danger and of miracle, belonging to that class of 
myths which proceed from the popular desire of glorifying 
the early life of distinguished men. Some exhibition of 
uncommon intelligence in childhood may have given rise to 
the story of his sojourn in the temple when twelve years old, 
though this is doubtful. He probably may have had some 
instruction from the Essenes, or from Rabbins and in- 
telligent persons whom he met at the feasts at Jerusalem. 
At about thirty years of age he became a follower of John 
the Baptist, who appears to have belonged to the ascetic 
sect of the Essenes, and to have proclaimed the popular 
idea — very natural among an oppressed people, — that 
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the great expected national deliverer, the Messiah, was at 
hand. Jesus probably remained a follower of John much 
longer than the partiality of tradition would allow us to 
believe. At leng 
doctrine with the Baptist, that the Messiah was soon to 
appear. Gradually, as he became conscious of his own ex- 
traordinary mental powers, the idea occurred to him, that 
he was himself destined to fill that office. His conception 
of the Messiahship, which at first may have been similar to 
that entertained by the people at iarge, rose with his in- 
creasing experience, until, applying to himself the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament which speak of the servant of 
God as suffering, he was convinced that the violent death 
which the malice and power of his enemies rendered prob- 
able, was part of his great mission. Having exercised the 
office of a teacher of virtue and reprover of hypocrisy, he 
was at length put to death. He did not rise again, but the 
excited imagination of his followers presented his form to 
them in visions, A report spread of his resurrection, which 
was believed among his followers, and contributed chiefly 
to the success of his religion. 

A more clear idea of the modes of explanation adopted 
by the Naturalists and the Mythic school respectively, may 
be obtained from the following example, the subject being 
the Resurrection. 

Modern cultivation having, according to Strauss, fixed 
decidedly the dilemma, that either Jesus did not die on the 
cross, or that he did not afterwards live, the Rationalists or 
Christian Naturalists have adopted the former supposition. 








‘The short time that Jesus hung upon the cross, taken in con- 
nexion with the known slowness of that mode of death in other 
cases, and the uncertainty resting upon the account of the body 
having been pierced by a spear, (which we cannot by any 
means consider historical,) appear to render uncertain the reality 
of the death. That the executioners, as well as the disciples 
themselves, admitted no such doubt, may be explained not only 
by the universal difficulty of distinguishing deep swoons and 
cases of catalepsy (synkoptische Erstarrungen) from real death, 
but by the low state of medical knowledge in that age. On the 
other hand, at least one instance in which a person who had 
been crucified recovered, appears to make a restoration conceiv- 
able in the case of Jesus. This example is given by Josephus, 
who relates that of three of his acquaintances, whom he obtain- 
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ed permission from Titus to have taken from the cross, two died, 
the third was restored.”’* 


Paulus accordingly supposes Jesus to have been taken 
from the cross in a swoon, and recovered by the effect of 
the powerful spices placed around him, while his wounds 
were mollified by the oils used in embalming. Another 
writer thinks that an earthquake and a flash of lightning, 
which occurred very conveniently on the third morning, 
contributed their aid. ‘The powers of nature work miracles 
ad libitum in the explanations of the Naturalists, only these 
miracles are without any intelligent Cause, and for no high 
purpose. Bahrdt again supposes that Jesus, finding no 
other way to purify the generally received idea of the Mes- 
siah from its sensuous and political elements, submitted to 
be crucified, and feigned to expire ; that he was consequent- 
ly taken from the cross before death actually took place, 
and was resuscitated through the application of medical 
means by his secret associates. Others imagine him to 
have been thrown into a deathlike sleep by a draught which 
his confederates administered for that purpose. These va- 
rious explanations, we presume, are all considered by their 
respective authors perfectly Christian. Among them, that 
of Paulus appears at first sight the most natural, as well as 
implying no dishonorable, deceptive or incredible conduct 
on the part of Jesus. But its utter impossibility is evident 
on a second glance. Strauss well observes, that from the 
account in Josephus, it is hardly possible that the three 
whose lives he besought had been crucified longer than was 
the case with Jesus, who remained on the cross from nine 
in the morning till near six in the afternoon; that of these 
three persons, who appear to have given signs of life before 
their removal, and who had the best medical care, two died ; 
and that in the case of Jesus, the cold air of the cave and 
the strong aroma of the spices must have had rather an in- 
fluence to prevent than to promote resuscitation. To this 
we may add, that resuscitation under such circumstances 
could only be to the most languid state of incipient recovery; 
while our Saviour was sufficiently restored, on the morning 
of the third day, to present himself in seeming health to 
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Mary and others of the disciples, and on the evening of 
that day to walk with two of them to Emmaus. 

While the modern Naturalists have adopted the opinions 
above expressed, the converse view was taken by Celsus of 
old, by the Wolfenbiittel fragmentist, and is sustained by 
Strauss, — that the death of Christ really took place upon 
the cross, but that the accounts of his resurrection are not 
to be believed. Strauss does not, like those with whom he 
agrees on this point, express any suspicion of unfair deal- 
ing on the part of the Apostles. He conceives the myth 
of the resurrection to have been fully believed by them ; 
and his admissions here are of great importance. 


‘‘From the Epistles of Paul and the Acts, it is certain that the 
Apostles themselves had the persuasion that they had seen the 
Arisen.’’* 

“For the rest, the passage from the first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians is not hereby weakened, which, undoubtedly genuine, 
was written ‘about the year 59 after Christ, therefore not thirty 
years after his resurrection. Upon this information we must 
admit, that many members of the first community, still living at 
the time of the composition of that Epistle, particularly the 
Apostles, were persuaded that they had witnessed appearances 
of the risen Christ.’’+ 


How then did this persuasion arise? ‘The disciples had, 
previously to the death of their Master, derived from his 
discourses and his conduct a strong impression that he was 
the Messiah; this was, of course, accompanied with the 
belief, general among their countrymen, that the Messiah 
was to “abide forever.” The events of his trial and death 
struck them with astonishment, and for a time overcame 
their faith; but as the first shock passed away, the former 
impression returned, and their immediate impulse was to 
search the Scriptures, their great national authority, to 
ascertain if even these overwhelming events might not be 
reconciled with the Divine commission of their Master. In 
this frame of mind, every passage which spoke of a servant 
of God as suffering and as dying, was at once applied by 
them to Jesus. Becoming thus convinced that his suffer- 
ings had been foretold, as a part of that which was destined 
for the Messiah, their former faith returned. Jesus was 
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the Messiah ; he “ ought thus to have suffered, and to enter 
into his glory ;” notwithstanding his death, he still “abode 
forever.” Convinced that he still lived, imagination sup- 
plied the rest. The women first had visions; afterwards 
the men, even in whole companies, — ‘a height of pious 
enthusiasm,” says Strauss, ‘which in other cases occurs 
with religious communities, especially when oppressed and 
persecuted.” It is to be regretted however, that our author 
does not bring forward any instance of this astonishing 
kind, which we might examine and compare with the 
records of the Evangelists. But to return ;— the disciples 
easily concluded that their Master had not only risen spir- 
itually, but that his body had left the grave, by the appli- 
cation of those passages of the Old Testament, which they, 
and others since, have considered as prophetic of that 
event, as Psalm xvi. 10, Isaiah lit. 10. 

To this the replies are obvious ;—that the time, the 
interval of one day and two nights after the crucifixion, is 
much too short to allow of such a change in all the feelings 
of the disciples; that the accounts describe Jesus as not 
only appearing, but speaking, partaking of food, and allow- 
ing the witnesses to touch his person and examine his 
wounds; and finally, that if Christ had not risen, the Jew- 
ish rulers would have crushed the religion at once by pro- 
ducing his body ; for the supposition of Strauss is inconsist- 
ent with the idea that the body had been removed by the 
disciples. Our author takes refuge in the inconsistencies 
which he has endeavored to prove between the Evangelists ; 
and deciding in favor of Matthew’s Gospel, as approaching 
nearest to the truth, fixes the first vision of the Apostles in 
Galilee, where the impression of the disciples that they had 
seen their Master could not be instantly met by the pro- 
duction of his body. Even the relation of Matthew must 
be deprived, however, of all beyond the facts, that some 
women thought they saw Jesus after his crucifixion, and 
that some of his disciples subsequently thought that they 
saw him in Galilee. All that gives particularity to the rela- 
tion of this Gospel and of the others, was added in the 
transmission of the original accounts from one person to 
another. By these traditional alterations, the flight of the 
disciples into Galilee after the crucifixion was transformed 
into a journey undertaken by their Lord’s direction for the 
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purpose of meeting him there; the visions were increased 
in number, and enriched with various circumstances; and 
Jerusalem, the capital; and the seat of the first Christian 
church, was made the scene of some of them. 

Such is a specimen of the mythical interpretation of 
Strauss. That it does violence to the Evangelical history, 
is an expression utterly inadequate to convey the obvious 
fact. It sets the Evangelical history at nought. It reduces 
the definite and particular accounts, in which all the Gos- 
pels agree, of a man in actual, tangible flesh, conversing 
and partaking of food, to an unreal vision of some self- 
deceived fanatics. ‘The author, while professing to regard 
the Evangelists as only relating what they believed, sup- 
poses numerous incidents, whole scenes, affecting conversa- 
tions, to have been created out of nothing, and added to 
the basis, itself the meré fancy of enthusiasts, until the 
whole cloudy mass composed the fabric of that faith which 
stood unshaken amid all the storms of persecution. 

It is obvious that to the establishment of Dr. Strauss’s 
theory, the want of genuineness in our present Gospels is 
a necessary postulate. If men as intimate with the Apos- 
tles as Mark and Luke, — still more if Apostles themselves, 
Matthew and John, — have left us records of the Saviour’s 
life, the theory of traditional myths cannot stand a moment. 
We have the testimony, in one case, of those who received 
their accounts from eye-witnesses ; in the other case, we 
have that of the eye-witnesses themselves. Now the proof 
for the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels, utterly 
deficient as Strauss regards it, has not appeared so to 
others. Let us cast a glance at two of the witnesses; a 
glance sometimes may discover the character of a man. 

Who wrote the Gospel ascribed to Luke? Independ- 
ently of the fact, that all Christian antiquity represents it 
as the work of that person, and that there is no rival claim- 
ant for the authorship, let us see what testimony the book 
bears for itself. The preface,* compared with that of the 
book of Acts,t shows that it was from the hand of the 
same author. Now it matters not whether this author’s 
name was Luke, provided he was such a person as Luke 
is supposed to have been, —an intimate companion of the 
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Apostles, and a faithful narrator of events. Through a 
great part of the book of Acts, the historian speaks of 
Paul’s journeyings in the first person plural; as one in the 
company of that Apostle, and one not merely a follower, 
but entitled to be consulted in regard to the motions of the 
party. ‘‘ Immediately,” he says, ‘“‘ we endeavored to go into 
Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us 
for to preach the gospel unto them.”* <‘ And when we 
heard these things, both we, and they of that place, be- 
sought him (Paul) not to go up to Jerusalem.”+ As to his 
fidelity as a historian, let him who doubts it read Paley’s 
“ Hore Pauline.” He will perceive that the Epistles con- 
firm the Acts by constant and unstudied coincidences ; and 
he will remember that Strauss himself admits the genuine- 
ness of the Epistles. We have then the facts established, 
that the author of the third Gospel was a trusted compan- 
ion of the Apostle Paul, and a faithful historian. The date 
too is fixed, at about the year of Christ 60, by a comparison 
of the commencement of the book of Acts with its conclu- 
sion. From the former we learn that the Gospel was 
written before the Acts; from the latter that the Acts were 
completed when Paul had been two years a prisoner at 
Rome. Having these facts, whether the author’s name 
was Luke or not, the authenticity of his account —a point 
of much greater importance — Is established. But, in the 
absence of all evidence to the contrary, the tradition which 
ascribes the books to Luke is entitled to full credit. 

Let us turn to the Gospel ascribed to St. John. Much 
does Strauss argue against the genuineness of this from the 
difference which exists between it and the other Gospels, 
both with regard to the scene and the character of the 
Saviour’s preaching. The ‘“ Synoptists,” as he styles the 
first three Evangelists, represents Jesus as teaching princi- 
pally in Galilee, —the fourth describes his ministry in Je- 
rusalem. The usual way of accounting for this is that 
which early tradition furnishes, by informing us that John 
wrote his Gospel after the others, to supply deficiences 
which he had discovered in them. Our critic, however, 
endeavors to prove that the accounts are in many respects 
inconsistent. He succeeds in demonstrating what every 
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biblical scholar knew before, that there are discrepances in 
individual portions. And what else, we may ask, could 
have been expected, in narratives written from memory, 
many years after the events they record, by persons whose 
minds were more full of the greatness of their theme than 
of the minute spirit of the antiquarian? So far from con- 
tradicting each other in their general scope, they are neces- 
sary to each other, as parts of the same whole. All that 
Jesus is recorded by John to have done in Jerusalem, is 
said to have happened at one or another of the great feasts. 
Where then was Jesus in the intervals, and how was he 
employed? The ‘ Synoptists,” in our view, answer the 
question, by describing his actions in Galilee. On_ the 
other hand, if these are taken as the sole authority, they 
leave us uninformed of his actions on those occasions when 
the Law, which he of all men would be most prompt to 
observe, required his presence in Jerusalem. Here the 
Gospel of John comes in to supply the deficiency. 

Our author argues against the genuineness of the last 
Gospel from the peculiar style’ of language attributed 
therein both to John the Baptist and to Jesus himself. Yet 
what more natural than that words remembered to have 
been spoken long since, should, while reported with faith- 
fulness as to sense, yet be modified in the form of express- 
ion by the mind which transmits them? 

The internal evidence for the genuineness of this Gospel 
is unfolded in a masterly manner by our author himself, 
though while establishing the premises he strives to avoid 
their conclusion. He points out what he considers the 
constant effort of the writer to elevate the character of 
John. It is this Apostle who leans on Jesus’ breast ; it is 
he who is ‘known unto the high priest,” and possesses 
influence with his servants; it is he who stands with Mary 
at the foot of the cross, and he who outruns Peter and 
comes first to the sepulchre. But with all this, there is a 
half-concealment of the individual’s name. ‘The person 
thus ever prominent is now “one of the disciples, whom 
Jesus loved,” now ‘another disciple.” The obvious con- 
clusion from this would be, that the writer was himself the 
prominent actor he describes; that his own share in the 
events being what of course he was most familiar with, he 
had dwelt most on that; but that to avoid the appearance 
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of self-praise, he had adopted these circumlocutions instead 
of giving his own name, or speaking in the first person sin- 
gular. But this conclusion would be fatal to the whole 
mythic hypothesis. Strauss admits that the author appa- 
rently wished his work to be considered that of John— 
(welcher sich wahrscheinlich als den Apostel Johannes zu 
errathen geben will), but supposes that he was actually an 
admirer of that Apostle, and indirectly his disciple (ein 
Verehrer des Johannes, vielleicht aus einer johanneischen 
Schule hervorgegangen). * Elsewhere however he reaches 
the conclusion, that the greater part of what this Gospel 
records of the teachings of Jesus is absolute forgery, or as 
he less offensively expresses it, “free compositions of the 
Evangelist.”+ It is easy to perceive the utter inconsistency 
of this conclusion with what has been previously laid down 
as the principle of mythical interpretation, in the distinction, 
for instance, made by Bauer between myth and fable. We 
cannot but express our wonder at the mental and moral 
constitution of the supposed pious forger. Notwithstand- 
ing the beauty of the sermon on the Mount, and of the 
parables given by the earlier Evangelists, none of the Gos- 
pels is, we presume, more generally the favorite among 
Christians than this of St. John. The discourse of the 
Saviour to Nicodemus on regeneration, the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, the account of our Lord’s 
sympathy with the bereaved sisters, the parting conversa- 
tion and prayer, the incident of filial love when he hung 
upon the cross, the charge to Peter after the resurrection, 
— these are passages in the life of Christ on which pecu- 
liarly his disciples have loved to dwell. Yet these, accord- 
ing to Strauss, are the work of forgery, — of one who was 
“an admirer of the Apostle,” yet who scrupled not to usurp 
his revered name for his own wholesale fabrications ! 

We are led to the remark in passing, how beneath the 
touch of the mythist all that is most lovely and holy in the 
character of our Saviour melts away, even though sus- 
tained by the comparatively authentic “‘Synoptists.” Not 
only the last touching incident of filial affection, testi- 
fied by John, is rejected, but the account of the penitent 
thief is discredited, and the sublime prayer, “ Father, forgive 
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them, for they know not what they do,” is considered as 
of doubtful authenticity. Truly, if the caput mortuum of 
Christianity which mythicism leaves us, be all that is true 
of our religion, our feelings would tempt us to forgive the 
Evangelists who have so beautifully deceived, rather than 
the critics who so coldly disenchant us. 

The theory of Strauss respecting the authorship of 
John’s Gospel is not only thus improbable in itself, but it 
remains to be explained how the forgery could have been 
palmed upon the Christian Church. The author is sup- 
posed to have been a disciple of a school established on 
the basis of John’s teachings. How were the other mem- 
bers of the same school persuaded to adopt, as the Gospel 
of their favorite Apostle, a volume of narratives and dis- 
courses, scarce any of which they had ever heard of be- 
fore? 

There were indeed some Christians of the early ages, 
who were weak or wicked enough to write collections of 
legends, and endeavor to pass them off upon their breth- 
ren as the work of Apostles and even of their Master him- 
self. We have these “ Apocrypha of the New Testa- 
ment,” and by the strong contrast which they present, they 


confirm the authenticity of the canonical records. The | 


miracles ascribed to Christ in the genuine Gospels are noble, 
and generally of obvious utility; the apocryphal ones are 
childish, and in many cases vindictive. As to their author- 
ity, the Christian Church has never acknowledged that of 
these Apocrypha, while from the earliest period at which 
we hear of our present Gospels, we find them received as 
the genuine productions of Apostles and apostolic men. 
Much of our author’s reasoning is employed to prove 
that the various Evangelists, in their accounts, contradict 
each other. The alleged discrepances however, after all 
the ingenuity which Dr. Strauss has devoted to their illus- 
tration, are but such as might be expected from faithful, 
but not infallible witnesses, writing several years after the 
transactions they record. One thing however is demon- 
strated, — and we have never been so impressed with the 
result as in reading these volumes, — the independence of 
the witnesses. ‘There was no story carefully concerted 
between these writers. Their accounts of the transactions 
on the morning of the resurrection are all different. Let it 
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be admitted. In some degree at least the discrepances can 
be reconciled by supposing the writers to have had their 
information from different sources, and consequently to de- 
scribe different parts of the same whole ; and were it neces- 
sary to admit that something of mistake or exaggeration had 
become blended, in some or in all the accounts, with the 
great reality, the admission would be neither derogatory to 
the writers, nor to the religion. But certainly, among four 
historians recording the same event, if the later had knowl- 
edge of the writings of the earlier, and were at all careful 
to make their combined story plausible, the very appearance 
of inconsistency would have been avoided. From this and 
similar instances it appears, that the writers were indepen- 
dent and honest witnesses. 

And setting aside all proofs of the genuineness of the 
Gospels, who in the natural order of events must these wit- 
nesses have been? We find four histories which have 
been received as authentic from the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that of which they treat. Who probably wrote 
them? ‘To whom would the Christian community look to 
write them? What persons would have been likely to un- 
dertake the task froma feeling that their accounts would 
be credited by their brethren? Surely those who either 
had some personal knowledge of the facts they were to 
record, or who had possessed intercourse the most direct 
with the original teachers or their immediate disciples. 
Could such persons have given such a perverted account of 
the transactions of their Master, as the author before us 
represents to have been the case? Did we possess but one 
Gospel, and had doubts been expressed from an early 
period with regard to the genuineness of that, as is the 
case with some of the general Epistles, the mythic theory 
would appear more plausible. If, while one Evangelist 
wrote as we now find that all did, another had given a life 
of his Master in which nothing miraculous occurred, and 
did both come to us with equal external evidence of genu- 
ineness, we should hesitate little in deciding between their 
claims to our confidence. If, again, we found but one 
miracle, or but a few, authenticated by the historians, there 
would be some ground for plausible objection. But all. the 
four give records of such a kind, that either the ministry of 
Jesus was in its very nature and all its leading incidents 
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miraculous, or all those leading incidents have been misun- 
derstood, magnified, and absolutely perverted by every 
authority to whom these writers owed their information. 

And what time is allowed for this entire alteration of fact 
into fable? We know something, from other sources, of 
mythology, and of its gradual development. The follow- 
ing dates, from the tables in Bradford’s Atlas, may show 
the length of time which in other instances has been requi- 
site for such a purpose. ‘The Argonautic expedition took 
place B. C. 1360, the war of the Seven against Thebes 
1317, the siege of Troy 1280-1270. So much for the 
foundation of fact. On the other side, the age of Homer 
and Hesiod is fixed at B. C. 900, Auschylus 525, Pindar 518. 
Regarding then the siege of Troy as the last great event of 
the mythical ages, and Homer as the first great mythist, 
three hundred and seventy years elapsed before the actual 
champions of the siege were changed into the demigods of 
the Iliad. But even this period was not sufficient for the 
work of mythification (if we may coin a word) to be com- 
pleted. The account of the siege of Troy, though given 
by the prince of poets, is sober history compared to the 
adventures of the Argonauts; and even these have some- 
thing human in them, when contrasted with the still more 
ancient myths which peopled Olympus with its deities. 
Nor did those who thus became exalted into gods and 
heroes flourish in an age of intelligence and among a people 
acquainted with the arts, possessing a noble literature of 
their own, and having the means of access to other nations. 
Yet if Hercules was a champion who subdued wild beasts, 
tradition varied less from the truth in describing his 
achievements, after the lapse of four centuries, and under 
circumstances most favorable for its operation, than it did, 
if the theory of Strauss be true, in ascribing miracles to 
Jesus of Nazareth, within about thirty years after his death, 
ina civilized age, with thousands of believers on the one 
hand, and of opponents on the other, ready to detect and 
expose any misstatement. 

Our author, though he does not assign so early a period 
as thirty years after the death of Christ to the composition 
of the Gospels, endeavors to prove that within such an in- 
terval the history of Jesus may have assumed the mythical 
form; besides admitting expressly the fact that the Apos- 
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tles believed in the resurrection of Christ. We are thus 
authorized to consider the interval just mentioned as that 
in which, upon his theory, the myths arose. Let us meas- 
ure this period by comparison with known events. It is 
the same that has elapsed since the close of our war with 
England. ‘The men who served in that war are among us, 
many of them not yet in old age. Are the events of that 
war so far turned into fable that any honest person now 
writing, though in the most careless manner, could misrep- 
resent them, as, if the theory before us be correct, the 
events of the life of Jesus have been misrepresented? But 
not to avail ourselves of our author’s concessions, let us 
take an example from transactions more distant, and in 
their character more analogous to those of the Gospel his- 
tory. About a hundred years have passed since the great 
revival commenced, in which Whitefield bore so distin- 
guished a part. Can we conceive two, three, or four 
persons, separately undertaking at the present day to write 
the history of that excitement, with honest intentions, yet 
each perverting nearly every incident, making wonders out 
of common events, and giving an entirely incorrect idea, 
but each the same idea, of the claims and characters of the 
persons they describe? Still further, can we conceive of 
these legends as received by the present age as true? It 
may be said, that the present age affords no fair parallel 
to that in which the Gospels were produced. It is true, 
that the invention of printing has multiplied the means of 
detecting error; but it has also multiplied the means of 
its propagation, It is true, that the modern transactions 
we have named were events of public notoriety at the 
time they occurred ; so was the crucifixion of Jesus; so 
must have been his miracles and his resurrection. ‘ This 
thing was not done in a corner.” ‘The crucifixion took 
place in Jerusalem, at the great national feast of the Pass- 
over. It is well known, that at that time numbers were 
present in the city, not only from every part of Palestine, 
but from Asia Minor, Greece and Italy. Among these, the 
claims and supposed character of the sufferer must often 


have been the subject of conversation. In subsequent 


years too, not only the converts, but the opponents of the 
Christian cause had easy intercourse with Jerusalem, by 
those pilgrimages to the feasts which were so common. 
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The accuracy of the historians’ statements, therefore, ad- 
mitted of being readily tested on the. spot where the events 
they recorded were asserted to have occurred. 

The instances which our author brings forward to prove 
the possibility of mythical accounts arising in. a compara- 
tively short time, are such as show the weakness of his 
cause. Herodotus speaks of accounts of a fabulous charac- 
ter, existing in his time, respecting Cyrus, who died seventy 
years before. Not only is the period here allowed for the 
growth of the fables greater than any that can be probably 
assigned as occurring between the death of Jesus and the 
composition of the Gospels, but the historian was in one 
country, and the prince of whom he wrote had lived in 
another; the age too was far less advanced in civilization 
than that of our Saviour. Another instance however 1s 
brought forward. Herodotus commemorates some won- 
ders that were said to have occurred during the second 
Persian war, only thirty years before his time. He gives 
the legend of the attack on Delphi being repulsed by an 
earthquake and the appearance of supernatural champions ; 
that of the miraculous growth of the sacred olive at Athens, 
after it had been burnt by the Persians; and the phantom 
of a woman appearing at the opening of the battle of Sa- 
lamis. ‘These instances occur, however, unconnectedly, 
and are each susceptible of a natural explanation, leaving 
nothing to the myth but the exaggeration of some actual 
occurrence. But even allowing more than this, there should, 
to make the case similar to that of the Gospels, have been 
separate historians, relating not a few unconnected won- 
ders, alleged to have taken place at distant points, but giv- 
ing each a connected history, legendary in almost every 
particular, and without previous concert coinciding in the 
general features of this wonderful account. 

It is in vain that the advocate of the mythical theory 
endeavors to separate the facts of the Gospel history from 
its discourses. If the miracles were not wrought by Jesus, 
we have no assurance that the words ascribed to him pro- 
ceeded from his lips. We are aware of the reply which 
will be made to this assertion. The discourses of Jesus, 
we shall be told, bear the stamp of his own great and origi- 
nal mind; the writers who either invented or received 
with weak credulity the legends of his supernatural per- 
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formances, were not capable of originating such concep- 
tions as those which they ascribe to their Master. This 
reply, however, cannot be legitimately employed by those 
who adopt the theory of Strauss, with regard to the Gospel 
of St. John. If the chapters in that Gospel from the thir- 
teenth to the seventeenth inclusive could be forged, there is 
nothing in the New Testament that might not be. And it 
is perfectly inconceivable that, while almost every act of 
the great Teacher’s life has been altered, magnified, and 
rendered miraculous by tradition, the same tradition should 
have left his instructions unchanged. If a person were to 
give us an account of an occurrence he had seen, and a 
report from memory of a discourse he had heard, in which 
should we suppose him the more likely to be accurate? In 
the one case there is the vivid impression produced by 
sight, and nothing is required in the witness but attention 
and the most ordinary share of memory. In the other, 
the train of thought which has passed through the speaker’s 
mind must pass through that of the hearer, and leave there 
a distinct impression of itself. The argument must be un- 
derstood, and its principal points distinguished from those 
of secondary importance ; and after all, a repetition of the 
precise words of the speaker cannot be expected. If then 
the mythical explanation of the miracles be correct, no 
confidence can be placed in the fidelity with which the his- 
torians have reported the words of their Master ; but if, on 
the other hand, those words by their beauty and holiness 
bear witness to their own origin, the conclusion that they 
have been faithfully transmitted to us leads to the conclu- 
sion, that the facts of the Evangelical history are equally 
authentic. 

But this is not all. In many instances the supernatural 
narrations and the discourses are so connected and inter- 
woven with each other, that even the ingenuity of Dr. 
Strauss cannot make a separation between them probable. 
This is particularly the case in the Gospel of St. John, 
where the difficulty is met by the sweeping accusation of 
forgery. But there are instances sufficient in the other 
Gospels. To take a few examples from that of St. Mat- 
thew, we find, chap. vill. verses 5— 13, important asser- 
tions relative to the universal nature of Christ’s religion, 
connected with the healing of a centurion’s servant. In 
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chap. x. verse 8, the commission to the Apostles to perform 
miracles, occurs in the course of a long charge, from which 
we have no more authority to separate it than any other 
portion. In the same manner, in chap. xi. verses 4, 5, the 
miracles are appealed to as evidence of a Divine commis- 
sion, in immediate connexion with the discourse respecting 
John the Baptist. In chap. xii. 9— 13, our Lord’s lib- 
eral doctrine with regard to the Sabbath day is stated and 
miraculously exemplified ; and in the same chapter, verses 
22 — 37, the healing of a blind and dumb person, who in 
the language of the day was called a demoniac, leads to 
the objection of the Pharisees, that Jesus wrought miracles 
by the aid of evil spirits, and to his sharp rebuke of their 
obstinate want of faith. In other cases, the performance 
of a miracle is accompanied by the demand by Christ, of 
faith on the part of the recipient; in others, by the repeti- 
tion of the identical Syriac words employed, “ Ephphatha,” 
«Talitha, cumi,”’ expressions which, as has been beautifully 
shown by an American writer, evince the deep impression 
which they made on the minds of the hearers, and thus 
confirm the truth of the whole account. 

We can but briefly notice the very interesting conclud- 
ing dissertation of the volumes before us. In this are de- 
scribed the different Christological systems of the Super- 
naturalists and the Rationalists ; the eclectic Christology of 
Schleiermacher ; the symbolical, of Kant and De Wette; 
and the speculative, of Hegel. Finally, the important 
question is discussed, what is the duty of one holding the 
office of a Christian preacher, and yet rejecting all that is 
miraculous in the Christian religion. Deeply interesting is 
this whole dissertation, as showing the efforts of powerful 
minds to unite a reverence for the Divine glory which they 
could not but acknowledge in the character and teachings 
of Christ, with that rejection of his supernatural claims 
which was with thema prejudice of birth. The great theo- 
logians of recent times in Germany were, we must remem- 
ber, educated in an age of general skepticism. If this fact 
be kept in view, we may appreciate more candidly their 
motives and their efforts. ‘To borrow an illustration from 
the quaint Carlyle, the “centre of indifference” at which 
some of them now stand has been attained, not by a de- 
parture from the “everlasting yea” of rational and consis- 
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tent Christianity, but by an advance from the “ everlasting 
nay” of the French ante-revolutionary school. Believing 
that such has been the progress, we look with hope to see 
it continued. The land of the Reformation, we trust, may 
yet assume her due place in defence of rational, Scriptural, 
spiritual Christianity, in that great contest which is now 
approaching. 


Thus far had we written, when the publications which 
are named in connexion with the work of Dr. Strauss at 
the head of this article, were placed in our hands. They 
form a series, intended to constitute a volume, under the 
title, ““Voices of the Church in reply to Dr. D. I’. Strauss,” 
proceeding from the industry and zeal of our brethren in 
England, and particularly of Rev. Dr. Beard of Manches- 
ter, already so extensively and favorably known among 
us by his writings. After occupying the attention of our 
readers so long with our own investigation of the subject 
of this series, we cannot do full justice to the labors of 
Dr. Beard, and of the distinguished Continental writers 
whose works he has associated with his own. In the intro- 
ductory pamphlet by Dr. Beard, we have, distinctly pre- 
sented, the connexion of Strauss’s peculiar view of the 
Christian Scriptures with his opinions as a_ philosopher. 
The clear and forcible statement of this tract shows, with 
how little propriety the author of the ‘ Leben Jesu” lays 
claim to the character of an unprejudiced critic. Ranking 
confessedly with the “ extreme left” or ultra portion of the 
Hegelian school, Strauss, as a matter of philosophy antece- 
dent to historical investigation, denies the possibility of 
miracles, and the doctrine of an individual resurrection. 
“A life*beyond the grave,” he says, “is the last enemy 
which speculative criticism has to oppose, and if possible, 
to vanquish.”* ‘ When, in the first place, a solution of 
the difficulties which [ find in the biblical history, satisfac- 
tory to myself, is put before me; and when, secondly, a 
solution of the philosophical views which I have against the 
possibility of a miracle, then will I allow myself to be con- 
vinced.” ‘A miraculous operation upon natural objects, 





* Strauss’s Christliche Glaubenslehre, 11. 739; quoted by Dr. Beard, 
p- 21. 
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or products of art, — as turning water into wine, or multi- 
plication of loaves, —admits of no possible explanation. 
Even the conception of such a possibility is so far out of 
the question, that I must lose my senses, before I could 
receive anything of the kind.’’* 

To some, probably, the very fact that this author, sup- 
posed to be an impartial judge, has decided against the 
miraculous character of Christianity, may have had influ- 
ence enough to unsettle their belief. Let such observe 
that he comes ‘to his task with a foregone conclusion. 
Who could be admitted as a juror, with the declaration 
upon his lips, that he must lose his senses before he could 
believe in the innocence of the prisoner he is to try? 

Of the tracts of MM. Quinet and Coquerel, two emi- 
nent French Protestant divines, the former is devoted to 
an analysis of the work of Strauss in connexion with those 
which had preceded it, and to a brief but forcible illustra- 
tion of the unnatural character of his system, and its utter 
failure to account for the effects produced by Christianity 
in the world. M. Coquerel enters more at large into the 
illustration of similar arguments ; and compares the growth 
of the supposed Christian myths in the space of a few years 
and in an intelligent age, with the actual production of 
fabulous stories relating to Charlemagne, in the course of 
four centuries of darkness. He points out the decided 
personality of such characters as those of Mary and of Paul, 
“the one encircled by a halo whose glory and purity are 
beyond the reach of human invention; the other assuming 
a genius too real not to exclude the idea, that his Apostle- 
ship was an enthusiasm and a falsehood.” 

One of the series is apparently an imitation of Arch- 
bishop Whateley’s ingenious little work, ‘“‘ Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte.” As Dr. Whately proved, 
by carrying out the principles of Hume, that the actions of 
the French Emperor had never taken place, so does Profes- 
sor Wurm, the author of the pamphlet before us, establish 
after the manner of Dr. Strauss, the mythical character of 
most events in the life of Luther. The tract concludes with 
some extracts from Mohammedan stories relating to Christ, 
in some of which we recognise the absurd fictions of the 
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apocryphal gospels. These illustrate by contrast the genu- 
ine records, while they show what Christianity would have 
been, had it grown by traditional amplification, in the man- 
ner supposed by Dr. Strauss. 

Besides the tracts already mentioned, we have transla- 
tions from the distinguished German theologians, Miller, 
Tholuck, and Neander. The last mentioned divine has 
given a noble example of the manner in which error ought 
to be met. He prevented the work of Strauss from being 
made the object of legal prosecution in Prussia; but re- 
plied to its arguments in a manner so powerful as to lead in 
no slight degree to the alterations which Dr. Strauss made 
in the third edition of his work, — alterations so suicidal, 
that he afterwards hastily withdrew them. 

The labors of our brethren in England have not however 
been confined to a republication of the works of Continental 
writers. Besides a general preface, and the introductory 
tract already mentioned, Dr. Beard has given us, in a pam- 
phlet of about a hundred octavo pages, “Illustrations of 
the Moral Argument for the Credibility of the Gospels.” 
With much vividness of delineation, he places before us the 
most interesting scenes of the New Testament history, and 
proves the truth to nature of the characters that appear. 
The portions relating to the recognition of Christ by his 
disciples after his resurrection, and their subsequent con- 
duct, — the development of the character of Paul, and its 
contrast with that of his cotemporary Seneca, — and the 
pages devoted to the illustration of the perfect mind and 
heart of Jesus himself, may be designated as peculiarly in- 
teresting. If our limits permitted, we should be glad to 
extract these, and other passages. ‘The whole series to 
which we have referred is valuable. We rejoice to witness 
this new offering to the best of causes, from the learning 
and talent of our brethren beyond the Atlantic. It is a 
cheering and a noble spectacle, — English Unitarianism, so 
long denounced as hostile to Christianity, yet standing, as 
in the days of Lardner and of Priestley, in the front rank 
for the defence of the truth of God in Christ. Ss. G. B. 
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Art. II.—MORISON’S LIFE OF SMITH.* 


Jupee Smiru was not undistinguished among the eminent 
men of our country. ‘To those who knew him in his later 
years he was an object of the deeper interest, because he 
seemed to belong to a period, not the least eventful in our 
history, when the great experiment of the Federal Consti- 
tution was undertaken, and the foundations of our prosper- 
ity and glory were laid. The time of military glory had 
gone by, and that of civil greatness had begun. Washing- 
ton was engaged in a work of toil and difficulty, exceeding 
those of any of his hard-fought fields ; — the task of re- 
commending the new frame of government to regard at 
home, and respect and confidence abroad, by dignity, 
firmness and equity in its administration ; —a work which 
perhaps no one but himself could have accomplished, 
and which would scarcely have been accomplished even 
by him, but for the aid of the lofty minds and honest 
hearts that were with him in that trying hour. Among 
these good men and true, Judge Smith, though young in 
years, held no unhonored place. The intimate friend of 
Fisher Ames could have been no ignoble politician, nor 
unworthy man. Few things could be more delightful, than 
to hear him dwell, not with the usual garrulity of age, but 
with the animation and vivacity which never forsook him 
to his last hour, upon the men and scenes of former times ; 
pouring forth, from the abundant treasures of his memory, 
anecdotes relating to them for which history can find no 
place, but which might add instructiveness and force to the 
lessons of history ; making his hearers acquainted with the 
individuals of whom he spoke, by delicate and vivid touches, 
better than others could have done by the most elaborate 
description. 

But it was not from his political character and labors, 
meritorious as they were, that Judge Smith derived his 
highest claim te estimation as a public man. In fact, po- 
litical pursuits, however enticing to others, had but doubt- 





* Life of the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D., Member of Congress during 
Washington's Administration, Judge of the United States Circuit Court, 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire, etc. By Joun H. Morison. Boston: 
Little & Brown. 1845. 12mo. pp. 516. 
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ful charms for him. He was educated for the profession of 
the law, and had studied it with unwearied assiduity as a 
science, at a time when most men were content to regard 
it as a mere instrument of professional success. When he 
took his place, as Chief Justice, upon the bench of the 
highest Court of New Hampshire, it was felt by all who 
knew him, that his wide-and accurate learning, and com- 
prehensive grasp of legal principles, were to invest that tri- 
bunal with a dignity and excellence it had never known 
before. Nor was the general hope deceived. It would 
not be easy to find a more emphatic proof of the sense en- 
tertained of his judicial merits, than the fact, that the Le- 
gislature, rather than lose the advantage of his services, 
consented to raise the salary attached to the office to nearly 
twice its former amount. ‘This was an evidence of the 
general sentiment towards him: and the same sentiment 
was entertained by men, whose legal attainments rendered 
them most competent to judge. It is sad to reflect that the 
highest judicial reputation in this country, unless confirmed 
and preserved by the Reports of its decisions, after a short 
time lives only in the memory of the aged. But for this 
volume, the remembrance of what Judge Smith did to ele- 
vate the Courts of his own State, by introducing better 
modes of practice, and by making judicial decisions conform 
to the acknowledged principles of the law, would have al- 
most passed away. 

Asa public man, therefore, Judge Smith well deserved 
the commemoration which he has here received; and we 
are bound to say, that Mr. Morison has executed his dif- 
ficult and delicate task with entire success. He was so in- 
timately bound to the subject of his memoir by personal 
regard, as to be under strong temptation to represent him, 
as Queen Elizabeth preferred to have her portrait painted, 
without a particle of shade; but his taste and just moral 
feeling have preserved him from this error; and the reader 
feels that the likeness is a true and honest one. Biogra- 
phies, like monumental inscriptions, have been somewhat 
noted for what lawyers call suppression of the truth; a de- 
fect, not much to be preferred to deliberate misstatement. 
When, therefore, we finda memoir written without any de- 
sign of concealing faults or exaggerating virtues, and find, 
too, that it gives no unfavorable impression of the person 
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who is thus commemorated, we see what is very grateful, 
though unfortunately very rare, a good biographer employ- 
ed upon a worthy subject. In some other respects, too, 
Mr. Morison has shown unusual taste and judgment. He 
has not encumbered his pages with a mass of disquisitions, 
upon every topic which he happens to touch; nor thought 
it necessary to proceed upon the supposition, that his 
readers must be utterly incapable of drawing any infer- 
ences or lessons from his narrative without his special aid. 
Whatever he introduces in the way of comment or illustra- 
tion, is brief and to the purpose; his reflections are just 
and happy; everything that is required finds a place, and 
an appropriate one ; and his work, while nothing is exclud- 
ed that the reader needs, is always animated and always 
interesting. No trivial merits these ; as any one will tes- 
tify who has looked into the pages of a memoir to find the 
history of a man, and found, instead, the history of a 
country or an age. 

Judge Smith was born at Peterborough, in New Hamp- 
shire, on the 29th of November, 1759. His father, an im- 
migrant from the North of Ireland, was a man of sense and 
principle ; and his mother was one of those persons of un- 
obtrusive excellence who exhibit in retirement the gentle 
virtues which would adorn a wider sphere. He was the 
fifth of seven sons. The history of his boyhood is instruc- 
tive, as it shews what resolution and energy may do, to 
overcome many and serious disadvantages. In fact, one of 
the principal merits of this work is the distinctness and 
power with which it enforces the great lesson, which the 
young are very slow to learn, that genius without industry 
is of far less worth than industry without genius. To his 
latest hour, Judge Smith was constantly and laboriously 
employed. As virtue is sure to be its own reward, his 
occupation was his pleasure: and it marks the manliness 
of his mind, that he omitted no opportunity of impressing 
upon all the minds over which he had influence, the neces- 
sity of assiduous and constant labor, as the source of all 
improvement and success. His early opportunities of 
obtaining instruction were very limited ; and, imperfect as 
they were, were frequently suspended by the necessity of 
laboring upon his father’s farm. From his earliest infancy, 
the desire of acquiring knowledge was with him a passion ; 
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a passion not so easily gratified as in our days of multiplied 
facilities; not the less strong, however, because it could 
not be indulged without toil and difficulty. He taught 
himself to write a good hand, by copying the writing of his 
father on birch bark, with ink extracted from vegetables. 
It is worthy of note, that the Bible was the book which he 
found beyond all others interesting and instructive. Many 
appear to think, that it is of little consequence what child- 
ren read, if they can but be induced to read at all; while 
it is quite certain, that a very large portion of the books 
which are now set before them, and to which they may 
devote themselves with great apparent zeal, are as injurious 
to the infant mind as are the worst classes of novels to the 
more mature. Those who would form their children’s 
minds to a just and manly literary taste, cannot do it more 
effectually than by inducing them to become familiar with 
the Scriptures, and interested in them. This can be done, 
and without much difficulty ; and when it is accomplished, it 
will be found, that the most desirable of all possessions, just 
literary taste and sentiment, and sound moral principles, 
have been growing side by side. It was in fact, to the 
boy’s knowledge of the Scriptures that he was indebted for 
being selected for a public education. Mr. Morison has 
given some interesting anecdotes of his infancy and boy- 
hood, shewing that both gave promise of his future emi- 
nence. 

In 1777 he was entered at Harvard College, and enlisted 
about the same time for two months in the army, in season 
to be present at the battle of Bennington, where his active 
military career began and ended, After remaining for two 
years at Cambridge, he left it in order to enter at Queen’s 
(now Rutgers) College in New Jersey, where he graduated 
in 1780, a year earlier than he could have done at Harvard. 
He remained in his native place a year or two after leaving 
College; and at this early age was chosen by his fellow- 
citizens delegate to a Convention assembled to examine a 
plan of government for the State. In August, 1782, he 
began the study of the law with Shearjashub Bourne in 
Barnstable, Massachusetts, being at the same time a private 
teacher in the family of Brigadier Otis. Here he remained 
a year. The next year he spent at Andover, as assistant 
instructer to Dr. Pearson, then the Principal of the Acade- 
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my. In this capacity, he became the teacher of two Presi- 
dents of Harvard University, the late Dr. Kirkland, and its 
present head, and of the venerable Dr. Abbot, Principal of 
the Academy at Exeter. In 1784 he took charge of a 
small school for young ladies in Salem, continuing at the 
same time his legal studies under the direction of William 
Pynchon. In the spring of 1786 he was admitted to the 
bar, in the face of a strong opposition from many of its 
members, founded probably upon the interruption to his 
legal studies occasioned by his occupation as a teacher ; 
certainly not upon any deficiency in the proper qualifica- 
tions. He now entered upon the practice with ardor and 
success. He was repeatedly elected a member of the Le- 
gislature, and in the year 1790 was chosen as a member of 
the House of Representatives of the second Congress, 
which began its session in October, 1791. 

We have passed hastily over these portions of his early 
history, which are illustrated by his biographer with much 
entertaining detail, because our limits will not permit us to 
dwell on them at large. He arrived in Philadelphia at the 
beginning of the session ; and his first impressions in regard 
to all he saw were of a very unfavorable character. He 
complains of the citizens as a set of beggars, among whom 
‘you cannot turn round without paying a dollar ; ” gaming 
prevailed to a great extent in private society ; Congress 
itself lost something of its dignity upon anearer view. The 
great scheme of Hamilton for the assumption of the debts 
of the States had been already submitted to Congress, but 
was not yet adopted. Another most important measure 
proposed by the administration was the increase of the 
army for the protection of the frontier. Both were oppos- 
ed by Mr. Smith, who does not seem at first to have 
attached himself to either party. In the following Con- 
gress, to which he was elected with great unanimity, he 
began to enter with earnestness into the support of the 
administration ; though with him, political ambition seems 
at all times to have been an object subordinate to that of 
professional eminence. His speeches, not numerous but 
well considered, are regarded by competent judges as 
sound and able. He took an active part in the debates 
upon the British treaty, in which his friend, Mr. Ames, won 
the highest triumphs of his eloquence. Judge Smith’s 
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account of the effect of his remarkable speech will be read 
with deep interest. We copy a few sentences. 


‘“‘My friend Ames on Thursday, (April 28,) gave us the most 
eloquent speech I ever heard. ‘The impression was great ; prob- 
ably much increased by the bodily weakness of the speaker. 
His introduction was beautiful, and his conclusion divine! His 
words, like the notes of the dying swan, were sweet and melodi- 
ous. I tell him that he ought to have died in the fifth act; that 
he never will have an occasion so glorious; having lost this, he 
will now be obliged to make his exit like other men. If he had 
taken my advice, he would have outdone Lord Chatham.’’—p. 97. 


We remember to have heard Judge Smith remark, that 
he was requested by Mr. Ames, before the commencement 
of his speech, to cause him to desist, if the effort should 
appear to be beyond his strength. When he sat down, 
completely exhausted, he earnestly asked, “‘ Why did you 
not remember your promise to stop me?” ‘I could not 
have done so,” was the reply, “if I had known that the 
effort would be fatal.” 

Judge Smith was for three terms a member of Congress, 
and was chosen for a fourth: but being now married, and 
finding it necessary to devote his attention more exclusively 
to the practice of the law, he resigned his seat in 1797. 
He had by this time acquired the esteem and confidence of 
the most eminent leaders of the Federal party, with several 
of whom he was on a footing of intimacy. 

Shortly after his retirement from Congress, he was 
appointed Attorney of the United States for the District of 
New Hampshire. He was also Judge of Probate for the 
County of Rockingham ; and in February, 1801, received 
a commission as one of the Judges of the recently estab- 
lished Circuit Court of the United States. The act estab- 
lishing this Court, by one of those violent party-measures of 
which our country has already seen too many, was re- 
pealed in the following year. Shortly afterwards, he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Superior Court in New 
Hampshire. The salary of this office was but eight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, nearly half of which would have been 
required to defray the necessary expenses of his travelling. 
He very properly refused to accept the office without some 
addition to the salary: there seemed, indeed, to be little 
reason why he should relinquish a professional practice 
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which must yield four or five times as much, to serve a 
people who appeared bent on devoting the whole bench to 
starvation. ‘The Legislature, with a desperate effort of lib- 
erality, raised the salary to a thousand dollars, and he 
accepted the office ; but finding on trial that the compensa- 
tion was inadequate to his support, he addressed to the 
President of the Senate a manly appeal, in consequence of 
which it was increased to fifteen hundred dollars. This 
was undoubtedly the office, which his character and intel- 
lectual habits best qualified him to fill; and the manner in 
which he filled it has not yet passed away from the remem- 
brance of his fellow-citizens. Every one felt that its 
duties were discharged with an impartial dignity, learning 
and diligence, which not many have shewn in equal meas- 
ure, and scarcely any one in greater. Very much was it to 
be regretted, then, that his political friends, in direct oppo- 
sition to his own wishes, caused him to be nominated, in 
1809, as a candidate for the office of Governor ; thus with- 
drawing him from the station in which he might have re- 
mained for many years to the great advantage of the pub- 
lic, and in which it was not easy to find a suitable succes- 
sor, to place him in one of those popular tenancies at will, 
which he might fill but for a little time, and many others 
might have filled as well. He was elected but by a small 
majority ; and before the expiration.of the year, the very 
friends who urged him to accept the office, formally and 
courteously invited him to leave it, with the flattering as- 
surance, that he was not popular-enough to be re-elected. 
So it proved: and he returned to his practice at the bar. 
It was not long, before the Court which he had forsaken be- 
came so unpopular, from a prevailing impression of its in- 
competency, that the Legislature thought it necessary to 
find a remedy for the evil: and they found that remedy in 
one of the most pernicious measures to which a party, in 
its madness, ever dreamed of resorting. ‘They could not 
remove the judges by impeachment, for they had been guilty 
of no crime; nor by address, for that was a process, for 
which there was no precedent: they could not impair the 
independence of the judges, but they could take away the 
bench from under them,— abolish the system,— do indirect- 
ly what they had no power to do directly ; and thus subject 
the whole judiciary system of the State to the caprice of 
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every party majority that might float for the moment upon 
the troubled surface of the political pool. They establish- 
ed a new system, with judges very far superior to those who 
were thus superseded. Judge Smith, though the measure 
had never received his approbation, was induced, by the 
urgent persuasions of his friends, to accept the same office 
which he had formerly filled so well; and he discharged 
its duties with the same dignity and reputation as before, 
until in about three years a new party revolution “ hoisted ” 
the new judicial system, judges and all, by a similar “ pe- 
tard”’ to that which had prostrated the former. After this 
event Judge Smith returned for a few years to the practice 
of the law, until, in 1820, at the age of sixty-one, he retired 
from professional business. 

This is but a very cursory sketch of the prominent inci- 
dents of his public career. The more full account of his 
biographer is made interesting by historical detail, which 
illustrates without incumbering, appropriate and just reflec- 
tion, and entertaining anecdote. We are compelled to 
pass to a more still more hasty notice of the circumstances 
of his private and domestic life. 

Judge Smith was for many years happy in his home. It 
was not until 1808, that his house was made desolate by a 
sad casualty, which deprived him of his youngest son, a 
child of much promise, whose loss inflicted a wound upon. 
the father’s heart, which time could hardly heal. In 1827 
he lost the wife, who, for thirty years, had shared his 
joys and sorrows; a gentle, unobtrusive woman, who had 
been long confined by declining health almost wholly to 
the fireside. Shortly after, his daughter, in whom his own 
heart was garnered up, who was bound to him by the most 
ardent and confiding love and sympathy, and of whom the 
author has given a portrait, which, bright and beautiful as 
it is, is not more so than her worth deserved, became the 
victim of the destroyer of so many of the delicate and fair. 
She died, at the sunset of a lovely day in June, as the 
beautiful hues of the twilight cloud fade scarce perceptibly 
upon the eye. About the same time, his surviving son, 
the only member of his family whom death had left, a 
young man of high talent and generous affections, but too 
little prudence, was driven by lingering illness to a milder 
climate. There was little hope of his complete recovery, 
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but he went thither only, as it proved, to die. Some have 
condemned the freedom with which the biographer of the 
father unveils the errors of the son: but it may find a vin- 
dication in the fact, that he did it only to shew that the 
“weary sun made a golden set,” that the troubled day 
was followed by a peaceful and a happy close. By these 
repeated afflictions, the father was left alone. He bore his 
sorrows with a serene patience, which was made strong by 
his religious faith and hope. One of the most interesting 
circumstances in this volume is the picture which it gives 
of the growth of religious feeling in his heart. He was 
always a believer in the truths of revelation; he always 
regarded the Scriptures with deep reverence and admira- 
tion. But it was not until he was touched by sorrow, that 
he proved the extent of the consolation, strength, and hap- 
piness that Christianity can give. After a season of deso- 
lation, through a second marriage his closing years were 
brightened by the enjoyments of a happy home. He 
reached the advanced age of eighty-two: and, what is cer- 
tainly very rare, was cheerful, uncomplaining, interested in 
all around him, anxious to instruct and serve others to the 
last. His charities were liberal and unobtrusive; to the 
young, especially, he was a friend and benefactor ; and his 
aid was rendered doubly kind and welcome by his encour- 
agement and sympathy. ‘The secret of his cheerfulness 
was the activity of a mind which “ knew no pause, and left 
no void.” 

Mr. Morison has devoted several pages of his work, 
which it would give us pleasure to extract at length, to an 
examination of Judge Smith’s religious views and charac- 
ter. He had been educated as a Scotch Presbyterian, and 
was early designed for the ministry. In the vigor of his 
manhood he gave his mind to an investigation of the claims 
of the Gospels to belief, and the result was a firm convic- 
tion of their truth and genuineness. He did not attach 
great importance to any particular form of faith or worship ; 
but was ready to welcome all religious truth, by whatever 
lips it might be uttered. 


““Judge Smith believed that there was, in the death of the 
Saviour, a significance not only deeper than that which is attach- 
ed to the death of any other teacher from heaven, but different 
in kind. As to the nature of Christ, he dissented equally from 
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those who consider him only as a man, and those who worship 
him as God ; agreeing with Milton in regarding him as the great- 
est of created beings, ‘the first-born of the creation of God.’ In 
his theological opinions generally, I think he more nearly agreed 
with the matured views of Milton, than with those of any other 
writer. He belonged to the true catholic church, and was ready 
to acknowledge any man as a Christian brother, who received 
the Scriptures as his rule of faith, and who strove to mould his 
life by their spirit. ‘ Yes,’ he was accustomed to say to zealous 
but narrow-minded young men, ‘that is all very well. It is the 
way for you to go, if you so believe in your heart. But it is not 
the only way.’ And as he grew in years, and his faith was pu- 
rified and strengthened by trial, he became still more catholic in 
his feelings, attaching more importance to Christian fidelity, and 
less to the formulas of creeds, and the rules of church discipline.” 
—p. 505. 

‘* No one could more respect the institutions and ordinances 
of religion, or acknowledge more sincerely the necessity of re- 
ligious character and faith. But religion he did not regard as 
something apart by itself. It must, he thought, be inferred from 
the general tone and complexion of the life. If its power is in 
the soul, it will breathe out and make itself felt. He believed it 
a progressive principle, growing from day to day, especially 
through trials and sorrows, and subduing the whole man — 
thought, affection, conduct, will — more and more to itself. So 
he believed, and no one, I think, can read his life in a truly 
Christian frame of mind, without recognizing something of this 
spiritual progress in his own character.” — p. 506. 


We are sensible, that we have given a very imperfect 
view of the contents of this volume: enough, however, has 
been said, we hope, to shew, that no reader will fail to 
find it entertaining and instructive. The young especially 
can meet with no more valuable lessons to aid them in the 
formation of their minds and characters, than those which 
were constantly enforced by Judge Smith’s writings, con- 
versation and example. We wish they could have seen 
his bright and animated features, and his kindling eye, as 
he sat in the ample library of his pleasant residence in 
Exeter, breaking at once from his severer occupations to 
welcome a friend or stranger, as if there had been no such 
thing as care or business in the world ; entering, almost with 
childhood’s merriment, into the jest or amusement of the 
hour; bringing back the scenes and persons of the past by 
his fine anecdote or lively descriptions ; pouring forth wis- 
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dom and wit, grave instruction, deep learning, and keen 
irony, with a copiousness never exhausted and never 
wearying ; combining the vivacity of five-and-twenty with 
the best experience of three-score-and-ten ; looking on this 
life with a bright cheerfulness, which affliction clouded but 
had no power to extinguish; looking forward to the other 
with serenity and hope. Those who knew him wefl will 
find pleasure in contemplating the portrait, by which his 
biographer enables them to recall him to remembrance as 
he was; and those who knew him not, will find it a fitting 
memorial of one, whose character and history are not un- 
deserving of any man’s study and regard. 0. W. B. P. 





Art. Ill. —ROSE’S TRANSLATION OF NEANDER.* 


Mr. Rosr’s translation of Neander’s invaluable history 
has now been for a considerable time before the public, 
and though it has received some notice in the “ Examiner,” 
the merits of the translation have not been discussed in our 
pages. We now revert to the work merely to offer some 
criticism on the translation. The volumes translated are 
the three parts of the first volume of the original, which 
has since been published in a very much improved edition, 
in two volumes, and called the first part. The second 
“volume,” filling three separately bound parts, exists only 
in the old edition, is now out of print, and we may expect 
a second edition in a year or two. The other already print- 
ed volumes are still to be had in their first form, together 
with the second part of the fifth volume, which has just 
appeared. The work meets a want which has long been 
felt. 

Of the translation, we select for the subject of our re- 
marks the second volume of the English edition, as the 
more important, and as being the later, and therefore, it 





* The History of the Christian Religion and Church during the three 
first centuries. By Dr. Aucustus Neanper. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Henry Jonn Rose, B. D., Rector of Houghton Conquest, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Two volumes. London. 
1831—41. ([Reprinted. Philadelphia. 1843. One vol. 8vo. pp. 466.] 
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may be presumed, the better of the two. The translator 
remarks in his preface, that occupation with the affairs of 
his own church has prevented his “ realizing” his “ prom- 
ise” of an earlier appearance of the volume; but this occu- 
pation seems not to have prevented his bestowing care on 
his work. Some prefatory explanations of German words, 
however, are not such as to give one full confidence in his 
judgment and acuteness. In explanation of the word 
‘ Anschauung,” after quoting from Krug’s Philosophical 
Dictionary, and Kiesewetter’s Logic, he concludes, — 
“Tt will be seen from these extracts that in its strictest 
philosophical sense, Anschawung means an image of one 
outward object in the mind, conveyed thither by the sight.” 
But this it does never mean. It is not the image (Bild), 
but the beholding of the image, the looking on it; and it is 
singular, that in his whole explanation he has not used 
these words of ‘“beholding” and “looking upon,” which 
are the most natural explanations of the term. “Intuition” 
— in its present use — is not a true translation of it, even 
when it is used merely of mental operations; for “ intui- 
tion” denotes insight into some truth, or perception of 
some quality or relation of the subject that is before the 
mind, while ‘“ Anschauung” signifies simply the direction 
of the mind towards some object. ‘ Intuition” may, per- 
haps, in some cases answer as a translation, but more 
generally view, conception, vision, better expresses the 
meaning. ‘The translation chosen for several other words 
is also unfortunate. ‘ Begriff,” notion, Mr. Rose will ren- 
der “ conception ;”’ and “ erkennen ” he will not represent 
by the word recognize, ( “ recognition of a thing as pre- 
sent, memory of it as past.” Grew,) which has taken the 
place of the stricter cognize, (cognoscere) and signifies, 
according to sufficiently good authority, to take knowledge 
of a thing. 

Turning from the Preface to the middle of the volume, 
the following is the first passage on which we fell, in 
which we italicise the words which we esteem to be erro- 
neous : 


‘‘We must always bear in mind, that Christianity did not de- 
liver to man isolated speculative ideas of God and divine things, 
nor a ready-made dogmatic system in a settled form, but an- 
nounced the facts of a communication made by God to man, 
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through which man became placed in a new relation to his Cre- 
ator, by the recognition and application* of which an entirely 
new direction and formation of the religious feelings might be 
produced, through which all that was before contained in zt 
would receive an alteration and modification. The fact of the 
redemption of sinful man by Christ forms the central point of 
Christianity, and from the influence which the application of 
this fact to the heart must produce on the inward life of man, 
this new form or condition of the religious conscience arises, and 
from this again there results a new state of thought about divine 
things, which reflects the new world formed within.” — vol. ii, 
p. 234. 


Is this passage in itself intelligible? Does the second 
‘which ” refer to “relation”? To what does “it” refer 
in the eighth line? ‘ Religious feelings” and “ religious 
conscience”’ are both bad translations of “ religidse Be- 
wusstseyn.” ‘“Aneignung,” instead of being rendered by 
the word appropriation which answers to it, is twice para- 
phrased. It refers no more to the “heart” than to any 
other part of human nature. We give the original below.t+ 
The true English of it we apprehend to be the following: 


‘“‘ We must never forget that Christianity did not deliver to men 
speculative knowledge of God and divine things in separate 
items, a finished dogmatical system in a fixed form, but that it 
proclaimed facts of a communication from God to humanity, 
through which man was set into a wholly new relation to his 
Creator, and by the recognition and appropriation of which a 
wholly new character and frame of the religious consciousness are 
produced, whereby all that was before contained in it receives ne- 





* In anote: —“ Aneignung. Literally, appropriation, —i. e. applica- 
tion to the heart. H. J. R.” 


t ‘Wir miissen nur stets dessen eingedenk seyn, dass das Christenthum 
niht einzelne speculative Erkenntnisse von Gott und goéttlichen Dingen, 
nicht ein fertiges dogmatisches System in stehender Form den Menschen 
iberlieferte, sondern dass es Thatsachen einer Mittheilung Gottes an die 
Menschheit verktindigte, durch welche der Mensch in ein ganz neues 
Verhaltniss zu seinem Schépfer eingesetzt wurde, aus deren Anerken- 
nung und Aneignung eine ganz neue Richtung und Gestaltung des reli- 
gidsen Bewusstseyns hervorgehen, wodurch alles friher in demselben 
enthaltene anders modificirt werden musste. Die Thatsache von der 
Erlésung des siindhaften Menschen durch Christus macht den Mittel- 
punkt des Christenthums aus; von dem Einflusse aus, welchen die 
Aneignung dieser Thatsache auf das innere Leben des Menschen austiben 
musste, entwickelte sich diese neue Gestaltung des religidsen Bewusst- 
seyns, und von hier aus dann eine die neue innere Welt abspiegelnde 
neue Gestaltung des Denkens uber géttliche Dinge.”’ 
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cessarily a new modification. The fact of the redemption of sin- 
ful man through Christ forms the central point of Christianity. 
Out of the influence which the appropriation of this fact must 
exercise on the inward life of man, that new frame of the relig- 
ious consciousness was developed; and then, out of this a new 
frame of thought on divine things, reftecting the new inward 
world.” 


The next passage on which we opened was a quotation 
from Theophilus of Antioch, on page 237, where, besides 
other mistakes, the sense is spoiled by “zwar” (indeed, or 
itis true, ) being translated “ but.” ‘“ But God has created, 
etc.” We next turned to page 119, “ Marcion and his 
school,” and referred to the original only when we came 
to senses which we knew could not be there. ‘“ Christliche 
Interesse,”’ Christian interest, is rendered “ Christian feel- 
ing ;”’ and still worse, in the same sentence, “das Christli- 
che,” the Christian element, which is said by Neander to form 
the key-note (ground-tone) of Marcion’s inward life, is ren- 
dered also “ Christian feeling,” as if the matter turned upon 
sensibility. On p. 125, the error is repeated of translating 
‘‘ das Christliche,” the ‘Christian character.” On the same 
page, ‘“‘ to be hated and to suffer,” is spoken of as ‘the 
destination of Christians,” (die Bestimmung der Christen.) 

On p. 110, by translating the subjunctives “ erlaube”’ and 
“‘schrecke’’ as if they were indicatives, the English editor 
has given as the opinion of Neander what Neander only 
reports as the opinion of Tatian, that marriage is unlawful. 
It reads: — ‘St Paul gives permission in that passage (1 
Cor. vil. 5,) only apparently ; he withdraws again instantly 
from that which he permits, by saying, that those who fol- 
low his permission serve two masters.” ‘There should have 
been inserted, according to Tatian. 'The German Pro- 
fessor is the last to wish to force by the authority of St. 
Paul that single state, which he himself has chosen, upon 
all who acknowledge the Gospel. In the rendering “ with- 
draws suddenly,” instead of the livelier original, immedi- 
ately starts back, as if in terror at the incontinency of the 
permitted state, we see the staidness of expression which 
we have long known as belonging to the decorum of the 
English Church. 

There is no page which does not contain errors, and a 
general awkwardness and dilution dissipate everywhere the 
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force of the original. The translator particularly seems to 
be less skilled in the rendering of certain adverbs and con- 
junctions, upon which sometimes the connexion and force 
of several sentences depend. ‘ Wohl” (meaning, well, 
perhaps ) he translates “very,” “ fairly,” or by some em- 
phatic word quite contrary to its sense ; “ zwar” (it is true, 
indeed, ) he renders by its opposite “ but ;”? and in apparent- 
ly more considerable words, such as the frequently recurring 
philosophical terms, although sometimes showing very good 
judgment in his selection, and always apparently anxious 
to the utmost degree to be faithful, he is, we cannot but 
think, often very unhappy. ‘* Bewusstseyn,”’ truly trans- 
lated by the English consciousness, he renders sometimes 
“conscience ;” “ Richtung” (tendency, character, ) still 
worse by ‘disposition ;” “ Erkenntniss” (cognition, re- 
cognilion) by ‘‘knowledge;” “ Begriff” (notion) by 
‘abstract ideas;” that fine word, ‘“ Menschheit,” exactly 
answering to our “ humanity,” he renders ‘‘ human nature,” 
and thereby, though the distinction is delicate, darkens 
not a few sentences; and he is seldom fortunate with those 
plagues of the translators of German books, “‘ Anschauung,”’ 
‘‘Gemith,” “tiefsinnig,” “ einseitig,” and the rest. Mis- 
takes which may have happened from oversight, and which 
might be corrected in another edition; such as “ zeitlicher 
Hiille,” “ veil, which was to be for a time,” i. e. temporary, 
instead of temporal; or, ‘“‘eine den Menschen erziehende 
Gottheit,” ‘‘a Divine Being who draws man to him,” in- 
stead of ‘a Deity the educator of Man;’ we do not lay so 
much stress on, as on others which are more inwrought in- 
to the work, particularly those which affect the connexion 
and relations of sentences. The translator uses relatives 
so as to refer to the wrong antecedents; he makes the 
wrong clause of the sentence assume the emphatic place ; 
he loses the antithesis ; he chooses often the most emphatic 
word to exercise his scrupulous ingenuity of dilation upon, 
and sometimes by obscuring the main point where the 
original is not too clear, makes a whole paragraph unintel- 
ligible. But it is best that we should show this by the 
quotation of some passages. Changing the italics of the 
book to capitals, we italicise such parts of Mr. Rose’s ren- 
dering as are incorrect, and set by its side what we deem 
a correct translation of the whole, and in this we print 
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large the words which Neander has so printed, even where 
his translator omits this distinction. 


‘*Such an opposition” (as 
that between esoteric and ex- 
oteric doctrines,) ‘‘ although 
necessarily grounded on the 
very nature of the religion that 
preceded Christianity, would 
entirely overthrow the funda- 
mental character of Christian- 
ity, because Christianity pulled 
down every such partition-wall 
between educated and unedu- 
cated,” etc. — Rose, vol. ii, p. 
21. 


“Although the Gnostic sys- 
tems contained elements select- 
ed out of various old systems 
of Religion, yet they can never 
be entirely explained from the 
supposition of an intermixture 
and joining together of these 
alone; there is A SOUL AND 
SPIRIT OF A PECULIAR KIND, 
which animates most of these 
collections. In the first place, 
the time in which they origi- 
nated, has impressed upon 
them a wholly peculiar char- 
acter, just as it often happens 
in times of great ferment, that 
certain dispositions communi- 
cate themselves to a _ whole 
series of spiritual phenomena, 
even without any outward con- 
nexion or intercourse. Now 
the prevailing tone in most sert- 
ous minds of that time, was the 
feeling of disunion, and of be- 
ing unsatisfied by the existing 
world; a longing which would 
overclimb the limits of the 
earth; a desire after a new and 
higher order of things. This 
tone of feeling pervades also 
the Gnostic systems, and Chris- 

16* 


Such a separation, which had 
a necessary foundation in the 
Ante-CarisTIAn way of think- 
ing on religion, must destroy 
the fundamental character of 
Christianity ; for by that every 
such wall of division between 
educated and uneducated had 
been torn down, etc. — Nean- 
der, p. 635. 


Although the Gnostic sys- 
tems contain elements out of 
various old religious systems, 
yet they can never be explain- 
ed as a mere mixture and com- 
bination of these; there is a 
PECULIAR ANIMATING PRINCI- 
PLE which for the most part 
gives life to the combinations. 
In the first place, the time, out 
of which they sprang, has set 
on them a wholly peculiar 
stamp; as it may often be ob- 
served in times of great fer- 
ment, that a certain character 
imparts itself to a whole series 
of outwardly unconnected men- 
tal phenomena to which those 
times give birth. Now the 
ground-tone in many of the 
more earnest spirits of that 
period was the feeling of alien- 
ation, of the unsatisfactoriness 
of all that exists, a longing 
which would not limit itself to 
the earth, the desire after a 
new and higher order of things. 
This ground-tone fills also the 
Gnostic systems; but now it 
was influenced in a very espe- 
cial manner by the power of 
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tianity worked in an especial 
manner on this tone; and with- 
out Christianity, the Christian 
Gnostic systems would have 
become an utterly and entirely 
different thing. The idea of 
REDEMPTION was that which 
formed the peculiar nature of 
Christianity; and this idea 
suited (!) that peculiar tone of 
feeling prevalent among those 
systems, although it could be 
embraced by them only in a 
partial manner, and not in its 
whole extent, and all the con- 
sequences deducible from it. 
The ideas of restoring” (as if 
they could restore it) ‘‘ an har- 
monious tone to a world in 
which it had been broken, of 
restoring a degraded creation to 
its original state, of restoring 
the lost connexion between 
heaven and earth, of the revela- 
tion of a mighty and Divine 
life in man, elevated above the 
limits of human nature, as well 
as the notion of a new course 
of development, which had en- 
tered into the whole economy 
of the world ; — these were the 
ideas which communicated a 
new and imposing character 
to Gnosis altogether.” — Rose, 
vol, ii, p, 25, 


Christianity, without which the 
Christian Gnostic systems 
would have become altogether 
a different thing. It was the 
peculiar, deep-lying Christian 
idea of REDEMPTION, which 
changed (umstimmte) _ this 
ground-tone of those systems, 
although that idea could be 
received by them only in a one- 
sided manner, and not in the 
fullness of its meaning and in 
all the consequences that spring 
from it. The ideas of a lost 
harmony of things restored, 
of a fallen creation led back 
to its source, of the connexion 
between Heaven and earth re- 
established, of the revelation 
of a superhuman, overflowing, 
divine life in humanity, of a 
new course of development, 
which had entered into the 
order of earthly things, —-these 
were the ideas, which gave to 
the entire Gnosis a new and 
grand direction. — Neander, p. 
635, 


Setting aside a general awkwardness and obscurity in 
the translation we have given from Mr. Rose, the main 
idea of the paragraph, viz. of a “retuning” of the Gnostic 
systems by Christianity, seems not to have been perceived 
by him and is wholly lost; and an idea is introduced in 
the place of it wholly foreign to the original. Then in the 
last sentence nearly the entire sense vanishes. 

Notwithstanding his general carefulness, he here and 
there omits sentences; as in the following, where the 
omitted clauses are the most important of all : — 
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“The enquiries which chief- 
ly occupied them (the Gnostics) 
were these: How is the trans- 
ition from infinite to finite? 
How can man imagine to him- 
self the beginning of a crea- 
tion? How can he think of 
God as the original projector 
of a material world so foreign 
to his own nature? Whence 
come those wide differences,” 
etc. — Rose, vol. 11, p. 26. 


The questions, which espe- 
cially busied them were these : 
How is the transition from In- 
finite to Finite? How are we 
to conceive the beginning of a 
creation? How of God as the 
author of a material world for- 
eign to his nature? Whence, 
if God is perfect, the imperfec- 
tion of this world? Whence 
evil, if a righteous God is the 
creator of men? Whence those 
wide differences, etc. — Nean- 
der, p. 637. 


These, by the way, are not “ enquiries” (Erkundigungen, 
Untersuchungen ,) but questions (Fragen). Why lengthen 
out “Urheber ” into “ original projector?” Because it was 
only through his aeons that God was made by the Gnostics 
the Author of the world? But this lies not in the word 
‘“‘Urheber” ; and it lies not in the question, for when the 
question is put, the answer is not supposed to have been 
devised. — We will in the same manner put another para- 


graph on trial. 


“In this mode of represent- 
ation God appeared as the in- 
comprehensible source of all 
perfection; and no means of 
transition between this incom- 
prehensible Being of God, and 
finite existence, could be im- 
agined.”’ (But means of trans- 
ition were exactly what could 
be and were imagined; the 
difficulty lay in imagining an 
immediate transition.) ‘‘ SeLr- 
LIMITATION, A LETTING DOWN 
is the first beginning of a com- 
munication of life on the part 
of God, the FIRST REVEALING 
of the hidden God, from which 
every other revelation which 
unfolds itself further, proceeds. 
Now from forth of this first 





According to this mode of 
conception God appeared as 
the shut up, incomprehensible 
source of all perfection; be- 
tween this incomprehensible 
Essence of God and the Finite 
can no transition be imagined. 
SELF-LIMITING, LETTING HIM- 
SELF DOWN, is the first begin- 
ning of an impartition of life 
on the part of God, the first 
BECOMING MANIFEsT of the hid- 
den God, from which all farther 
progressing manifestation of 
God goes forth. Now develop 
themselves from this rrrst link 
in the chain of life, first the 
manifold essential Powers or 
Attributes, which up to that 
first self-comprehension* were 





- This word must be understood in a deeper than its ordinary sense, 
to answer to the German “ Selbsterfassen” (xat&inwis éxvted). Until this 
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number of the chain of life 
there develop themselves, first, 
the manifold powers or attri- 
butes, which dwell in the very 
Being of God, which, up to 
that first time of his letting 
himself down had been shut up 
in the abyss of his Being, every 
one of which represents the 
whole Divine existence, in 
some one particular point of 
view, and to which, in this 
point of view(?), the names 
that belong to the Deity were 
transferred. These Divine Pow- 
ers, therefore, unfolding them- 
selves into substantiality, are 
the seeds and elements of all 
other developments of life. The 
life contained in them devel- 
opes and individualizes itself 
constantly more and more, and 
in such a manner also, that 
the degrees of this development 
of life constantly go lower 
down, and the spirits constant- 
ly become weaker, the more 
distant these developments are 
from the first link of the chain. 
We must remark that a Gnosis 
which, in its endeavor to ex- 
plain the incomprehensible,was 
for ever falling into anthropo- 
pathism, has here unconsciously 
attributed the relations of Time 
to the Eternal.’ — Rose, vol. 
li, p. 28. 


Rose’s Translation of Neander. 





[Sepr. 


all shut up in the abyss of 
God’s essence, each of which 
represents, from a particular 
side, the whole Divine being, 
and receives, in this respect, 
the names proper to God. 
These Divine Powers unfold- 
ing themselves into  self-sub- 
sistency, are thence the germs 
and principles of all farther liv- 
ing development. The life 
contained in them develops 
and individualizes itself ever 
more, through successive de- 
scending orders of imparted 
life, in spirits, which become 
ever weaker, the more distant 
the point of their development 
is from the first link of the 
chain. — Insensibly here in- 
deed the Gnosis, which in its 
endeavor to explain the incom- 
prehensible, was ever falling 
into anthropopathism, transfers 
to the Eternal the relations of 
Time. — Neander, p. 639. 


One would think that the translator had intended to give 


us, as a rhetorical ornament, after the manner of the poets 
and the “Quadrupedum sonitu,” a likeness of that de- 
scending, weakening series in the’ paragraph itself. For 





first zatuAnwrs Savtov, “which was hypostatized in the vovts or Adyoe,”’ 
the Divine Nature was an unfathomable abyss (Suéo¢) too great even for 
consciousness. In order to impart life it must first draw itself together 
into a conscious state. And this was the preparation for that condescen- 


sion spoken of, which was the first act of creation. 
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ourselves, we prefer harsh shortness to dilution and amplifi- 
cation. ‘The chief excellence of the English is its concise- 
ness. The richness and majesty of the German consist 
in great part in its capacity of shutting in within the em- 
brace of a single expression or clause, (like those ivory 
boxes they bring us from China,) one within another, and 
according to the succession of dependence or natural im- 
portance, all the specifications, circumstances and modifi- 
cations which are contained in the thought itself, — the sub- 
ject outside, the first qualification next within it, the ground 
of the same within that, and so on until we come to some 
circumstance in the centre which does not need any further 
laboring. We cannot well force our English idiom into a 
similar construction; but it is still worse when we break 
open the enclosing giobes and string the whole succession 
of great and little circumstances at the end, (like the boys’ 
‘bobs ” on a kite) hung together and upon the main matter 
by a row of rickety and indeterminate whiches and becauses 
and whiles, until “the spirits” become indeed “ weak” 
and weak enough, and “the relations” not “of time,” but 
of chaos and the void seem to be transferred to the subject- 
matter. We must sacrifice, if necessary, circumstantiality 
to force. We must not labor upon the qualification until 
we lose the thing qualified. We must not take an obscure 
adjective which the writer laid in the dark inside of his 
inmost box, and spin it out into a thread at the very point 
of the sentence. Any one who can use well the strong 
pregnant English adjectives, will be able to say in so many 
successive strokes what the German says under so many 
different enclosures, and leave the main subject after all at 
the end. ‘The German construction imparts to the style a 
fullness, particularity, precision, and completeness of con- 
nexion, which we cannot by the same means attain; but 
we have, in their stead, ease, simplicity and suggestive 
shortness. 

As to the rendering of single words, few translators seem 
to be aware of the richness of our English tongue. Few 
ideas fail of finding in it an answering word, though the 
same may have been somewhat injured by incorrect, in- 
determinate or vulgar use. When the word answering to 
the word to be translated has not the fullness of meaning 
we could wish, we should yet use it, rather than a word 
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which stands either on one side or on the other of the 
thought, and also rather than describe the meaning by a 
periphrasis, which after all is of little help. If the German 
housewives have a mousetrap, which not only catches mice, 
but pulls out their teeth, there is no reason for calling it on 
that account either squirrel-cage, or rat-nest, nor for 
describing it in every instance in which it is mentioned as 
a mousetrap ‘which also at the same time extracts the 
teeth of the animal ;”’ but simple mousetrap is the name of 
the thing, and its extraordinary powers may be inferred. 

Now the same may be said, for instance, of the German 
word “‘ Bewusstseyn.” It means consciousness. And be- 
cause the Germans comprehend under it, not only con- 
sciousness of the mind’s own states and actions, but also a 
sense of anything spiritual the notion of which lies in the 
mind, there is no reason for rendering it either conscience 
(Gewissen) on the one hand, or feeling (Gefihl) on the 
other, or in any other way than by that word which really 
answers to it, which arose in our language in the same 
manner, and to express precisely the same idea, and which 
would receive the same extension of meaning by being 
used in the same discussions. Fifty years ago ‘ Bewusst- 
seyn” meant nothing more in Germany than “ conscious- 
ness” in English. Chiefly by Schleiermacher has its 
sense been heightened. Writers speak now of a “ Gottes- 
bewusstseyn,” ‘which means not only the actual sense of 
God in the soul, but also the capacity of such a sense, or 
as we might say the sense for God; not only the action, 
but the faculty. But the English word will hold this sense, 
as well as the German. 

To all that we have said it must be added, that Rose’s 
translation is made from the first edition of the history, 
and that the second edition which appeared in 1841—43 
is so changed that no one can consider the former as 
representing adequately Neander’s views. No one in 
Germany would think of studying the old edition. And it 
is a great pity it has been so widely spread in England and 
in this country. 

We have made these strictures on the work under notice, 
not from any fondness for petty and verbal criticisms, nor 
from a wish to disparage the evident respectableness, 
learning and fairness of the translator; but for the sake of 
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saving the history itself. How many years, how many 
centuries, have we waited and sighed for a good history of 
our religion and church! At last it has come. It is a work 
meant not for one nation, but for the world. As elements 
from all nations flowed together into the author’s richly 
fraught mind to give birth to the history, so the history is 
meant to repay the debt by flowing back to them. It is 
of the greatest importance that it should not be troubled or 
changed. We earnestly desire a good English translation ; 
and we cannot but express the hope that it will be prepared 
by some one more thoroughly conversant with the German 
language, and one who will labor after conciseness and 
clearness. ‘The matter is of much more importance than 
some imagine, for if a bad translation gets possession of 
the market and of libraries, who will be encouraged to 
bestow the time and labor necessary to make a better, 
under the uncertainty of procuring publisher or purchasers 
and in the certainty of not earning his bread? A contem- 
porary journal informs us that there is an American trans- 
lation of the work now lying in manuscript ready for the 
press, whenever a publisher can be found. We know 
nothing of the translator personally, but he enjoys the 
reputation of being competent to the task. G. F. S. 





Art. IV.— POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


I. NO HEART ALONE. 


‘‘] have learned, says the melancholy Pestalozzi, that in this wide 
world no one heart is able or willing to help another.’’-—Emerrson. 


O say not we through life must struggle, 
Must toil and mourn, alone ; 

That no one human heart can answer 
The beatings of our own. 


The stars look down from the silent heavens 
Into the quiet-stream, 

And see themselves from its dewy- depths 
In fresher beauty gleam. 
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The sky with its pale or glowing hues 
Ever painteth the wave below, 

And the sea sends up its mists to form 
Bright clouds and the heavenly bow. 


Thus each does of the other borrow 
A beauty not its own: 

And tells us that no thing in nature 
Is for itself alone. 


Alone amid life’s griefs and perils, 
The stoutest soul may quail ; 

Left to its own unaided efforts, ) 
The strongest arm may fail. 


And though all strength still comes from Heaven, 
All light from God above, 

Yet we may sometimes be his angels, 
The apostles of his love. 


Then let us learn to help each other, 
Hoping unto the end : — 
Who sees in every man a brother, 
Shall find in each a friend. s 2 





II. RETRANSLATION,. 


Reading lately a translation by Freiligrath, the popular | 
young poet of Germany, of a beautiful song of Burns, writ- 
ten as a farewell Dirge to his native land, as he was about to | 
embark for Jamaica, and remembering but the first three 
words of the original, 1 took a curious interest in transla- 
ting it back, by way of proving it, as the boys do their 
sums in arithmetic, and the result was as follows. 


How fast the gloomy night comes down! 
The tempest howls; the storm-clouds frown, 
As, big and black with rain, they stand 
Above this naked, hilly land. 
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The moorland hunter homeward hies ; 
Beneath the hedge the partridge flies ; 
And I, oppressed with grief and care, 
Gae, lonesome, by the banks of Ayr. 


His ripening corn old Autumn wails, 

So early shook by wintry gales ; 

He sees the storm in evening skies, 

And wildly moaning, southward flies. 
Cold in my bosom grows the blood, 
When musing on the troubled flood, 
Whose waves so soon my bark must bear 
Far, far from you, sweet banks of Ayr! 


’ Tis not the surf that beats the land, 

So wild and stern, nor yet yon strand, 
With spars of many a wreck o’erspread, 
Nor the chill storm-wind, fills with dread 
The son of sorrow ;— but my heart, 
Must it not feel the cruel smart, 

And beat fu’ fast, and bleed fu’ sair, 

To break its chains, and leave thee, Ayr? 


Fareweel, ye cairns, and hou’s, and lakes, 
Ye heathy hills, and glens, and brakes! 
Thou silent path, thou valley green, 

That oft my pangs of love have seen ! — 
Friend! foe! farewell! Alike be blest! 
My love, my peace upon you rest! 

But ah! this rush of tears tells mair 

Than words can speak! farewell, my Ayr! 


This was done purely as a translation, without any re- 
collection of the original English, and some of your readers 
may be curious enough to compare the piece thus brought 
round through the German, with what it was in its original 
state. I would remark that the only thing which makes it 
impossible for the Germans to give the characteristic beau- 
ties of Burns is, that they have no dialect which bears the 
same relation to a German ear, that the Scottish does to an 
English ear, unless a sprinkling of Tyrolese might serve. 
‘Bonny Doon” and “ My jo, John” cannot be translated 
into German. C. T. B. 

VOL, XXXIX. — ATH S. VOL. IV. NO. II. 17 
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Ill, LIFE. 


I would not live always in bondage to fear, 

Where joy has divided dominion with sorrow, 

Where smiles, as they rise, are oft checked by a tear, 
And suns, shining brightly, breed clouds for the morrow. 


Where pleasure seduces, adversity tries, 

And reason and passion alternately sway, 

Where doubt jostles faith as she struggles to rise, 
And follows her footsteps as night follows day. 


Where nothing can satisfy, nothing secure 
From change and decay and disorder and strife, 
No beauty is perfect, no virtue is pure, 

And evil and good are companions for life. 


Where finding no rest, like the patriarch’s dove, ) 
Which flew to the ark when the flood was abroad, } 
O’erwearied we seek in the mansions above § 
The rest that remains for the people of God. 


Oh there would I dwell above life’s stormy ocean, 
Delivered from fear and temptation and sorrow, 

There nothing disturbs the calm flow of devotion, 
The sky has no clouds and the day no to-morrow. ) 


But hush! ’tis more manly to strive than repine, 

A resolute spirit brings good out of ill, 

And though the ore’s rough which we have to refine, 
It yields a rich treasure to patience and skill. 


The heat of the furnace turns iron to steel, 

The fruit of long training is vigor and grace, 

And virtue is noblest when stamped with the seal 
Of sufferings that perfect, and struggles that brace. 


Then murmur no more at the evils of life, 

But use them as helpers its true good to win, — 
The good that goes with us where sorrow and strife 
And sin and ‘uncertainty enter not in. 


SPEARS WLI ARSE aes Oh 
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We toil up a steep, but it leads to the skies ; 

*Tis rough, but its roughness assists us to climb ; 

The labor is great, but far greater the prize, — 
Eternity’s joys for the trials of time. E. W. 





Art. V.—BLANCO WHITE—RATIONALISM.* 


Mr. Tom has given to the world the autobiography of 
his friend Mr. White, with a modesty about the most re- 
markable that we remember to have seen in any biographer, 
or editor of biography. A beautiful Introduction of ten 
pages excepted, he has not inserted, in three volumes, three 
pages of his own writing. Only when the pen dropped from 
the invalid’s hand, does he take it up to add a record of 
the last hours. He appears, only to close the eyes of his 
friend in death, and then retires. From what he has said 
and can so well say, we could wish that he had said more. 
We cannot help saying in fact that the Editor, with his 
opinions, must have been tempted to annotate and explain, 
to qualify and sometimes to disclaim; but he has done 
nothing of the sort. And certainly Blanco White had 
fairly earned the right to speak for himself. Our business 
is with the Memoirs, and we take leave of the Editor, sim- 
ply commending the fidelity, dignity and calmness* with 
which he has committed to the judgment and verdict of 
reflecting men, a book of no little import and likely to ex- 
cite no little interest. 

In speaking of Mr. White — commonly known as Blanco 
White, and author of Doblado’s Letters — we must distin- 
guish between his character and his opinions. With the 
latter we do not agree; but for the former we have the 
highest veneration and regard; nay, we will confess it, an 
affectionate and tender feeling. In his revolt against pre- 
vailing opinions he was a better man than most men are in 
their conformity. He was a better man, we believe, than 
many are who stand, in their sects, as bright and shining 





* The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by Himself, with 
portions of his Correspondence. Edited by Jonn Hamitton Tuom. In 
3 vols. London. 1845. 
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Christians. He was aman of a most affectionate nature, 
and of an unconquerable love of truth. No man ever 
loved good men more, or ever loved truth more. These 
tendencies coming into conflict, made the bitter struggle of 
his life. In this struggle, in many pains and sicknesses 
and sorrows, he bore himself nobly. We do feel a little 
demurring, we confess, on one point. He did say hard 
things of Church and Clergy. We are sometimes pained 
by his language. But we believe that the high-minded 
and generous in the Church and Priesthood will be able 
to see, that these outbreaks upon them arose from circum- 
stances, and not from bad impulses. Nay, they may be 
high-minded enough to acknowledge, that among the pro- 
vocations are some serious faults of their own. Let them 
call these outbreaks, if they please, “the infirmities of a 
noble mind.” It was a noble mind. This was a good 
man. We freely pay him this homage. We render to 
him that charity, justice and true regard which his affec- 
tionate spirit demanded. 

But with this good and noble-minded Blanco White 
must we agree in all his opinions? He would as little have 
asked, as he conceded anything of this nature. In the 
course of his life, he passed from the extreme of Roman- 
ism to the extreme of Rationalism. He died believing in 
God, but without any belief in a future life. Had he lived 
long enough, we believe that, but for his affectionate 
nature, he would have arrived at the extreme of German 
Pantheism. 

From this double view of his character and opinions, 
some may regret that this book was ever published. We 
do not. We welcome it on this very account. We have 
no fear for truth, but we have much for charity. This 
book is a powerful appeal to Christian candor. It may do 
something to soften that cruel and unchristian rancor 
against unbelievers, which, we deem, is one of the greatest 
wrongs that is done in Christendom. It shows that there 
may be good and devout men under the greatest diversities 
of honest conviction. Our charity, we freely say, goes fully 
to this length. We do not believe that the all-wise and 
perfect God has made the happiness, present or future, of 
imperfect and erring minds to depend upon the accuracy 
or correctness of their conclusions. 
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In the processes of mind through which he passed, Mr. 
White conceived himself to have reached the very founda- 
tions of religion and the only tenable faith in it. We pro- 
pose then to inquire, with reference to his speculations, 
into the grounds of our great religious beliefs; that is to 
say, of our belief in God and of our belief in Christianity. 

In the first place, what is the foundation of our belief in 
God? Why is it, or how is it, that we come to entertain 
this great conviction? What is it that justifies us in this 
belief that there is a God ? 

We say then, that this belief is a matter neither of intui- 
tion nor of revelation. Revelation presupposes it. It 
could not have spoken to man of God, unless it had found | 
in his mind some idea of God and some faith in him. 
Neither is our conviction that there is a God, intuitive. 
It is a faith, not an intuition. ‘“ My certainty that I exist,” 
says Baxter, ‘“‘is greater than my certainty that there is a 
God.” This is true as to the meaning, though the language 
is not exact. For the second is not a certainty. If it 
were, Baxter could not have doubted, as he did at some 
moments on his death-bed, whether there is a God. We 
are certain that we exist. We cannot doubt the essential 
distinction that exists in our minds between the true and 
the false, between right and wrong. ‘These are intuitions. 
Again ; the field of intuition is the field of consciousness — 
or of what consciousness necessarily implies, —and does 
not extend beyond it. We are conscious of what passes 
within us, and of nothing more. We are conscious of our 
own being, but not of God’s being. We believe in God ; 
in popular language we may say, we know that he exists ; 
our assurance on this point rises to the highest degree 
of which moral demonstration is capable; but in strict 
philosophical accuracy we cannot say that by intuition we 
know it. If we could, books would not have been written 
to prove it. None were ever written to demonstrate to us 
that we exist. The being of God is not given to our pas- 
sive nature or consciousness as an inevitable, intuitive 
truth. Man, uneducated, uninfluenced, unreasoning, would 
not have arrived at this great conviction. Some indeed 
deny it. Many actually escape all real impression of it. 
The notion of a Supreme Power, which comes only in the 
form of an occasional fear, which seldom or never goes so 
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far as to be a reverent contemplation, thanksgiving or 
prayer, can hardly be called so much as a faith. In deep 
and meditative devotion there dwells a knowledge of God, 
of which worldly indifference can scarce conceive. What 
we say is, that this great truth waxes and wanes in the 
mind, as the truths of intuition and consciousness never do. 

But further; our consciousness necessarily implies some 
things. What is the extent of this implication? Does it 
go to the length of teaching us that there isa God? We 
think it does not. Let us consider to what it amounts. 
First, the action of our own mind of which we are con- 
scious, the action of our will especially, meets with resist- 
ance. We believe then that something resists. We be- 
‘lieve in the existence of something beside ourselves. The 
me implies the not me. But that something is not thus 
revealed to us as intelligent. It is the rock that we cannot 
lift, or the tree that we cannot uproot. Secondly, certain 
ideas in us imply certain other ideas as correlative to them. 
The knowledge of limited space implies the idea of infini- 
tude; the conception of time, of eternity; the feeling of 
conscience implies the idea of an Infinite Conscience. We 
say, the idea. The actual existence of the objects for 
which these ideas stand is not implied. We have an idea 
of God; the question is, how do we arrive at the convic- 
tion that this idea stands for a reality? What is the proof 
of the Divine personality ? 7 

Now here it is, that we welcome as the only help, the 
teaching of nature, of a world of design — of a universe, in 
other words, full of the expression of mind. In a certain 
school of thinkers it is the fashion now-a-days to mock at 
this argument from nature. Mr. White says, ‘“‘ Let men 
talk of Physico-Theologies, and Demonstrations of the Ex- 
istence and Personality of God, as they please; to me the 
only satisfactory, soul-filling proof of that sublime truth is 
the human mind. * * * Without the labor of any 
logical deduction, we feel fully convinced that supreme 
Love and Wisdom lead, though mysteriously, the mighty, 
but changeful concerns of this world.”* But if there are 
*‘ proofs”’ either from the mind or from nature, are they 
not “logical deductions?” Ifa man is “ fully convinced ” 
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of anything, it must be of something that he did not origi- 
nally know, and it ought to be from some good, that is, 
logical, not fanciful, reasons. The language on this point, 
scattered through the autobiography, is desultory and 
somewhat: vague; and it is not very easy to determine 
what is the ground taken. In one place the writer says, 
‘“‘T am persuaded that the study of nature, by itself, does 
not lead to the acknowledgment of the Deity: but I am on 
the other hand convinced, that this study, assisted by the 
light of that Rationality of which the simple, yet sublime 
principles are most easily: developed in man, will certainly 
lead to God.” * This, we conceive, is the true ground. 
But afterwards, when he had read more perhaps of the 
German philosophy, he seems to refer all to conscious- 
ness. “Jt is a vain attempt,’ he says, “to seek for 
knowledge of the Deity anywhere but within ourselves. 
* * * Useless or worse than useless are all the arguments 
of Natural Theology, unless we have previously found the 
proof of the being of God in our own souls.” And what 
is this proof? ‘The limited,’ he answers, ‘ proves the 
unlimited: else what could have set the limits?” + We 
cannot feel the force of this argument, for the purpose in- 
tended. The limited proves the unlimited ; or more exactly 
to state the fact as it is in our minds, —the idea of the 
limited necessarily brings with it the idea of the unlimited ; 
but that there is an unlimited Being, it does not imply nor 
prove. It gives us the idea of God, but not the proof of 
his existence. This is what we still seek. 

And here it is, we repeat, that nature comes to our help. 
It speaks the very word that we wanted to hear. We 
cannot understand the scorn of this argument from nature ; 
an argument as old as the world; which has helped to con- 
vince millions; and which is stated in holy Writ, where 
it is said that “ the invisible things of God are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things which are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead ;” so that atheists “are with- 
out excuse.” { We should like to state this argument in 
the old Socratic form; as thus : — 

Socrates. — Is not thought, by definition or by necessary 
conviction, the attribute of a thinker, of a conscious being? 





* Vol. iii. pp. 10, 11. t Vol. iii. pp. 147, 8. t Rom. i, 20. 
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Answer. — Apparently it is. 

SS. — Can there be design without a designer? Can you 
be witness to anything that shows design, without feeling 
that there is a designer ? 

Ans. — It would seem not. 

SS. — These ideas then of design and designer are cor- 
relative, coexistent, and mutually compulsory, are they not? 

Ans. —I cannot deny it. 

iS. — Is there not design in nature ; that is, an adjustment 
of part to part with a view to certain results? Is not the 
design as much a matter of fact as the rain, the shrub, the 
animal that displays it? 

Ans. — Certainly it is. 

SS. — Suppose that you were the only being that you 
knew to exist in the world, and suppose that you could 
read, and suppose that you had found one day a book by 
the way-side ; suppose that you had taken it up and read 
it; that you had found thoughts expressed in it, reasonings, 
points stated to be proved, and a chain of arguments to 
establish them; would you not say without any reasonable 
doubt, that somebody wrote it? Would you not be sure 
that there was some being, some thinking and conscious 
being in the world, beside yourself ? 

Ans. — The conclusion would be irresistible. 

S. — Now look at the million-leaved book of nature; 
turn over leaf after leaf in this wonderful volume; see 
thought, design, wisdom, benevolence expressed on every 
page —as clearly té be seen, as much a matter of fact, as 
the page itself; and tell me if these do not reveal a Being, 
infinitely intelligent, wise and good ? 

Ans. —I cannot resist the conclusion ; I receive it with 
Joy. 

But, says Mr. White, “whoever conceives of God’s uni- 
verse as the result of contrivance, has the image of a Man for 
his God; he is a mental idolater. It is true that we cannot 
conceive of what appears to us a complicated result, but as the 
result of contrivance; yet to transfer this our mental law of con- 
ception to the nature of God himself, is to deny his Godhead. 
Contrivance implies resistance, and limited as well as gradually 
exerted power; such ideas are ‘contradictory of Gea.” ..°:..2 
This, he says, ‘‘is Anthropomorphism.” * 
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‘St. Paul found an altar in Athens, dedicated to the 
“Unknown God.” If we may not regard intelligence, 
wisdom and goodness in God as conforming in any 
respect or degree to our “mental conception” of those 
qualities, such an altar might well be erected for our wor- 
ship. ‘Contrivance,” it is true, is a low word to apply to 
the Supreme Being, and in fact, all the difficulty lies in the 
word ; in human hands it “ implies resistance, and limited 
as well as gradually exerted power ;” but a perception of 
the relations of parts with a view to the end —so that in 
the human frame, for instance, muscle should not occupy 
the place of bone nor bone of muscle, which would be fatal 
to the end—this we must ascribe to the Divine Mind. 
All the words by which are set forth our idea of God — 
conception, design, wisdom, goodness, nay, Mind, Being 
itself, — must be derived from our own experience ; which 
is only saying that our ideas must be human ideas; and 
here, doubtless, is a danger to be guarded against. But 
does a man escape this danger of anthropomorphism by 
drawing his ideas of God from his own bosom? Is not 
his deepest and most spiritualized thought, still a human 
thought? Nay, we conceive that there is less danger in 
letting the majesty and beauty of nature minister help to 
us, than in consulting our own mind to the exclusion of it. 
There may be a spiritual Fetichism, as well as one more 
gross and material. And although a mind like Blanco 
White’s, with its elevated habits of thought, may be com- 
paratively safe, while looking within alone; what would 
not be the peril of spiritual vanity or fanaticism, idolizing 
its own beautiful nature, and making “ God altogether such 
an one as itself?’ And we do say moreover, that we are 
allowed and obliged to attribute to God an intelligence like 
our own. ‘There are contrivances in nature precisely like 
some of those which man has devised. The perception of 
relations in such a case must be the same. And again, 
our idea of the Divine goodness we draw and must draw 
from our own experience of goodness. If we deny all this, 
rational religion is impossible. 

Such denial leads directly and inevitably to Pantheism. 
There is a difference, we need not say, between Divine 
and human intelligence and goodness, the difference be- 
tween the Infinite and the finite: but it is a difference in 
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degree, not in essential nature. The Pantheist contem- 
plates the difference, widens it, till he gives up the per- 
sonality of the Supreme Being. ‘To him God is no longer 
a Being. There is a dreamy state of mind, which we com- 
prehend, for we have felt it, in which such a conclusion is 
possible. ‘The man walks forth in some fair and still au- 
tumn day, with eyes half closed perhaps, with mind half 
lost in vague contemplation; his old habitual beliefs sink 
out of sight; a maze of reverie wraps him about like slum- 
ber ; the curtains of old, familiar nature are drawn aside ; 
he is in a new world; it is the fresh world perhaps of his 
unreasoning childhood, and he imagines that it is the world 
of truth, the world of true revelations. In this state of mind 
he falls into vast and undefined meditations. He questions 
anew the mystery of the world. What is all this around 
him, and whence came it? Fair and lovely things; music 
of a thousand chords, mysterious undertones from earth 
and waters ; beautiful forms and colors waving in the breeze ; 
the wide-embracing air; the golden sun; “the brave o’er- 
hanging canopy ;” incarnate Beauty! immanent Wisdom! 
no more! In his ravished sense is buried the keener 
thought that might penetrate through all to an Intelligent 
Cause. But who are these that walk amidst the splendor 
and beauty of this wonder-inspiring scene ? — for they per- 
haps might recall him to some more definite thoughts of the 
Creator. No, ‘he sees men as trees walking.” They are 
mere phenomenal shadows. Like flocks of birds they have 
come upon this summer shore, soon to fly away and to be 
found no more forever. ‘These human generations — like 
waves they sweep on, and chafe and dash awhile in useless 
collision, and then sink away into the great sea of being. 
This is Pantheism; dreamy, inane, gloomy Pantheism. 
And the remedy, we hold, is to be found in some vigorous 
and patient thinking. God is not revealed in dreams. He 
is not truly found, but by those who seek him. His being 
is not revealed to passive intuition, but to humble prayer 
for light. ‘The Pantheist, we conceive, does not fairly read 
the book of teaching, whose page is spread before him. 
He does not open leaf after leaf and carefully peruse what 
is written thereon — intelligence, design, goodness. He 
could not look through a library of scientific descriptions 
without feeling that somebody wrote it. And what are 
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these books of science but rescripts from the infinite vol- 
ume of nature ? 

Such then is the ground of our belief in a Supreme 
Being ; first, the necessary idea of God in our own minds; 
secondly, the verification of that idea in the surrounding 
creation. We may add that an indubitable miracle would 
be a farther and still more striking verification. And be- 
lieving that there have been true miracles in the world 
amidst many false, that there has been the reality amidst 
many counterfeits, we believe that such miracles have pow- 
erfully sustained among mankind the faith in God. 

But we will now proceed, in the next place, to consider 
this subject of miracles, and especially of Christianity as 
a miracle-sanctioned communication from Heaven. We 
wish to state with some care what we regard as the true 
object of a miracle, and then to defend the view we take 
of it. 

The object of miracles, then, is nof to supersede natural 
religion. They build upon it. They could obtain no cre- 
dence without it. If we did not first believe in God, in 
his rectitude and in the proofs which universal nature gives 
of his wisdom and goodness, a miracle would have no value 
with us whatever. ‘This seems too plain a proposition to 
be stated. But it is constantly implied by the opposers of 
miracles, that we overlook the majesty and beauty of na- 
ture, that we undervalue its sublime teachings. We are 
told that the creation is filled with miracles of wisdom and 
love. Only excepting to the inaccurate use of the word 
‘‘ miracles ’? — which we confess seems to us very strange 
in a theological discussion — we heartily agree with this 
statement and have no desire to weaken it. Nature and 
natural religion are none the less interesting to us for our 
belief in miracles. Neither are the laws of nature under- 
valued by this belief. It is said that there is in the human 
mind a weak craving for miracles; and it is secretly felt 
that it is a kind of weakness to believe in them; that be- 
lieving in them is to take part with the weak and unreflect- 


ing. 


“The natural tendency of the uncultivated mind,” says Mr. 
White, ‘is to limit and individualize the Deity. Man wants a 
God like himself—like the individual to whom the child runs 
for help, or before whom it cries in fear and terror, trying to 
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avert violence. * * * God must appear to do, expressly for 


the enthusiast, some individual thing he wants at that moment. 


This spirit of singularity produces that remarkable aversion to 
the visible universe, which is found inseparable from the enthu- 
siastic piety prevalent among Christians. The heavens declare 
the glory of God in vain for them. They stop their ears against 
the accurate and faithful interpreter of that heavenly voice, Sci- 
ence, which they abhor, because it shows the regularity of the 
universe.” * 


Something worthy of attention there is in this state- 
ment, we admit, though we conceive that it is quite too 
unqualified. Such a tendency there is, to be guarded 
against. Fanaticism is always running to excess and 
error. We would know what truth or principle of religion 
has not been thus abused. Certainly we cannot see 
that we ought to be or are Jess interested in the order of 
nature for our belief in the Christian miracles. Rather do 
they react upon nature to make it more interesting, because 
they especially manifest God’s paternal interest in his crea- 
tures. Did the cultivated Heathen lend a more devout or 
delighted ear to the teachings of nature, than have cultivat- 
ed Christians? Has the Pagan literature shown more of 
this, than the Christian literature? We think not. And 
science, the study of nature, certainly has flourished most 
under Christian auspices; that is, under the faith of mira- 
cles — for such in all time has been the faith of Christians. 

Again, with regard to the place which miracles hold in 
Christianity, we say that their object is not to authenticate 
a book, nor to vouch for the inspiration of any book, nor 
to assist any man’s logical faculties, nor to produce in the- 
ological disquisitions a certainty unattainable by any other 
means; but simply to sanction a Divine mission, the mis- 
sion of Christ. ‘To this purpose they are appropriate, and 
to the others they have no pertinency whatever.t 

This distinction, had it been attended to, might have 
spared us many useless questions. Can a miracle be neces- 
sary to teach us the simple principles of virtue and piety ; 
that we ought to be good and kind, reverent and pure? 
Can the miracles prove that we have the very words of the 
original Christian record without change or interpolation ; 
or that those very words, if we have them, are free from 
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every possibility of mistake; or that the Apostles were in- 
spired — we do not say commissioned, but inspired ; or that 
any human words or human conceptions are infallible —a 
thing by definition impossible ; or that certainty attaches 
in any way to any theological system? Such questions 
are scattered up and down through the autobiography of 
Mr. White; and to all these questions we answer, no. If 
any of these things are to be proved, they are to be proved 
by other means than miracles. To say that they do not 
establish any of these points, is to say nothing against their 
validity and importance. 

Upon their irrelevancy to these purposes, we do not 
know that it is necessary to say another word: yet we 
would make this point clear. Suppose then the miracles 
to have been wrought. Does it follow that Matthew wrote 
the Gospel that bears his name, or that he was utterly inca- 
pable of mistake in giving his testimony? Was any mira- 
cle ever wrought to prove the Apostolic infallibility? It 
had been unhappy, if this were alleged ; because there are 
unquestionable discrepancies in their statements; discrep- 
ancies which are actually of the highest value, because they 
prove that the testimony was artless, sincere and without 
conspiracy. And how strange were the pretension in mir- 
acles to teach us the first truths in religion— truths to 
which they appeal; or to establish in us a certainty upon 
all points in theology —a certainty of which we are inca- 
pable? And yet because miracles do not set upon the New 
Testament the seal of absolute originality or of absolute in- 
fallibility, it is argued that they are of little importance. 
What need of miracles ? —it is said. What good do they 
do? 

To this question our answer is, as before, that they au- 
thenticate a mission from Heaven; and that they are the 
only means by which such a purpose can be accomplished. 
Do not let it be loosely said in reply, that every man, or 
that every great and good man has a mission. We mean 
something other than this. Is what we mean unintelligi- 
ble? Is it not conceivable, that in a dark, sensual and skep- 
tical age it might please God to give a manifestation of 
himself beyond the teachings of nature and of natural rea- 
son; that he might interpose for the help of that age, and 
of all ages after it? Or suppose that now, amidst the per- 
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ils of modern freedom, the strugglings of the nations, the 
distractions of sects and parties, it should please the Gov- 
ernor of the world to make some new demonstration to 
bring the world into order and to bind it into unity, some 
demonstration beyond all the teachings of ordinary life and 
all the powers of ordinary human thought and action. 
Suppose that he would speak to mankind anew, and make 
them know that it was He that spoke. That utterance in 
some form or other would, by definition, be a miracle. 
There is no other conceivable method by which he could 
so speak. 

But it may be said, that the mission of Christ authenticates 
itself, that it wants no sanction but the majesty and loveli- 
ness of his character, that a miracle can surround it with 
no new glory or beauty ; and therefore that the alleged in- 
terposition is entirely unnecessary, useless and uninteresting. 
We will not say now that his own character is a miracle. 
Suppose it to be the natural result of his circumstances, or 
the unaided product of humanity. Suppose it to be only 
that which the lowest rationalist or skeptic grants. Yet if 
upon that transcendent and sacred virtue, that which won 
the love of God and men, it should have pleased God to 
set his seal, and to say with miraculous voice from heaven, 
“This is my beloved Son, hear him !”’ is it possible for any 
human mind to regard this as an event of no interest ? 

We wish to draw attention to the bare miraculous fact. 
We wish to separate from it everything that does not be- 
long to it. We could look upon it in a still more isolated 
character — separated from the commonly supposed teach- 
ing, mission, messenger. But even so doing, we cannot 
understand the indifference, not to say scorn, with which 
some persons in these days seem to regard it. A sign 
from God !—a mark drawn by the finger of the Almighty 
upon the great tablet of the world !— the hand that moves 
all things stretched out and pointing to its own wonderful 


work ! —a voice amidst the silence of the ages !—a word 
from the infinite Parent, reassuring his dark and erring 
child !—the faculties of our very nature must perish, the 


strugglings and sorrowings of our very heart must be still 
and dead, before we can be indifferent to such a manifest- 
ation as this. We have meditated upon God —in the 
bright morning, in the dark night-watches; the thought of 
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Him, we had almost said, haunts us — certainly it pursues, 
it meets us everywhere; it is the one great thought ne- 
cessary to harmonize and bind all in order and unity; 
we have striven to pierce the material veil that often seems 
to hide Him — revealings there are too, but hidings also of 
his presence; we have studied the solemn story of the 
world, and dark shadows have been about us, deep and 
insoluble questions have arisen within us; we have sunk 
into the depths of our own nature, and have felt the awful- 
ness and mystery of our being; and our thought has been 
— could one word be spoken to us, and that word, Fatuer, 
Guardian of life and Giver of immortality — no light. so 
welcome ever visited any poor prisoner of sorrow and 
hope! Whether that word has been spoken is not the 
question now ; but we say, if that word has been spoken, if 
there is satisfactory evidence that it has been spoken, that 
man denies his own nature, who says that it is indifferent 
to him; and that man who scorns it, mocks at the majesty 
and sorrow and need of his own soul! 

But has such an event ever taken place in the world? 
And is the New Testament a true record, to the extent of 
furnishing valid testimony of such a fact? We say, to this 
extent; for the competency of the testimony is no more 
affected by the minor discrepancies and difficulties that 
attend it, than is the testimony which establishes a fact, 
with similar circumstantial abatements, in a court of justice. 
It is not necessary that the testimony, to be sufficient, be 
inspired or infallible. It would not be testimony if it were, 
but authoritative declaration. It would not be witnesses 
that speak, but the judge. But the Apostles call themselves 
‘“‘ witnesses.” If it has pleased God to cast into the bosom 
of the world the great fact of miracle, it does not follow 
that he must have surrounded it with an unerring guar- 
dianship. The truth of his own being, the revelation of 
nature, he has not so guarded ; why should he have pro- 
tected the revelation of miracle against every possibility of 
doubt? The opposers of miracles complain that we make 
too much of them; but it seems to us that it is they who 
make too much of them, by demanding that they be sur- 
rounded with an almost miraculous barrier of evidence. 
Such evidence would not be consonant with the general 
laws of moral influence. It would not be possible, perhaps, 
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in the nature of things. We question whether the objector, 
if he were to devise his own scheme or species of proof, 
would find any stronger than the testimony on which we 
rely. If a miracle is possible; if it is credible that it may 
have been wrought for purposes as important as the sanc- 
tion and spread of Christianity ; and if the evidence is the 
strongest conceivable —the strongest moral, not miracu- 
lous evidence (which would nullify itself); what more 
can be demanded ? 

We are not going into this evidence in detail, but we 
wish to submit in regard to it one or two remarks. 

The date of the testimony is ancient, the time is long 
ago; the difficulty incident to the case, is to bring the wit- 
nesses into our presence. Now we are led back by an 
unbroken chain of connexion from age to age, from Church 
to Church, to a very early period. Dr. Strauss himself 
admits that the Gospels were written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; that is, within about thirty years after the 
death of Christ. And he frames the strange and self-re- 
futing theory, that the story of Jesus is a Messianic myth ; 
that is to say, that this story took its origin and form in 
Jewish expectations of the Messiah — expectations every 
one of which was utterly disappointed by the life of Jesus! 
It would be very much as if our Washington had crushed | 
his nation’s hope by becoming a traitor to its darling pro- 
ject of emancipation from a foreign yoke, and then that 
immediately after his death there had gone forth, uncontra- 
dicted, from the bosom of American rage and despair a glo- 
rifying history of this very Washington. But to return; if 
Matthew and Mark and John did not write the narratives 
which bear their names, we must suppose that certain im- 
postors, during their very life-time or immediately after, 
dared to assume their name and authority and to forge 
certain legends as their writing; and that these legends 
were received as theirs, by reverent disciples, concerning 
the Master whom they almost adored. ‘Ah! it was an an- 
cient time,’ is the thought of some: and the moment they 
begin to talk about antiquity and tradition, and myths and 
legends, their imagination falls into a sympathizing dream- 
iness. But let us take off from that age this cloud of ob- 
scurity. It was a time in the world, as well as this in 
which we live. Men in that time were substantially what 
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they are now. We know that age very well. It was, not 
in character but in position, the high and luminous period 
of antiquity. We know especially that the Christian reli- 
gion excited in multitudes the profoundest interest. The 
world had never before received such an impulse. Men 
were wide awake, not sleeping in Oriental bowers. And 
the things connected with Christ and the spread of the 
Christian religion ‘were not done in a corner.” The 
Christian communities were full of veneration for the Apos- 
tles, and filled too with their preached accounts of the life 
of the Master. Now to suppose that under the very shadow 
and sound of their pulpits, certain forgers could have 
palmed off upon these watchful and steadfast churches a 
collection of lying legends, a certain false story of Jesus 
filled with miracles of which they had never heard a word 
from the Apostles, that they could have induced the 
churches to receive these new and before unheard of stories 
as the Apostles’ own authentic writing ; this —to say noth- 
ing of the internal evidence to the contrary —is a thing, if 
not utterly incredible, at least far more incredible than our 
Christian claim. 

The witnesses, then, we conceive, are fairly before us. 
And now let us make an analogous supposition. Let us 
suppose that in the State of Massachusetts —- a tract of terri- 
tory about as large as Palestine — twelve men, twelve such 
men as the Apostles, with the same truth, sincerity and 
moral elevation that we inevitably ascribe to them, should 
solemnly testify to certain miraculous facts, as connected 
with a life of extraordinary virtue and sanctity, and that 
life and its teaching, one of most especial pertinence to the 
moral reform of the present age; suppose that the facts 
were open, public, manifest, — the instant healing of many 
sick, the raising from death, the resurrection of the Master 
himself; suppose that these twelve men, as sane and 
true men, to say the least, as any that you know and 
honor, stood around these facts, looked at them from every 
side, and undoubtingly believed in them, and sealed that 
faith with their blood; and the question is—does this 
mass of evidence demand rejection or assent? We solemn- 
ly believe that rejection of it would be unjust and unphilo- 
sophical. We are persuaded that if twelve of the wisest and 
best men that we know, should bring to us such united 
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testimony, we should believe in what they averred, and 
should find it almost impossible to disbelieve it. Bring 
home the matter of this evidence, we say ; and let it not be 
dissipated into imaginary mists of antiquity. Name the 
men, twelve, the wisest and purest men you know; and 
then suppose them solemnly and constantly to aver, for in- 
stance, that their Master who was crucified and laid in the 
grave had risen from the dead, that for forty days after- 
wards they had been in constant intercourse with him; and 
we say that belief in such a testimony would naturally, and 
would entirely, preponderate over doubt. 

Why then is doubt springing up in an unusual manner 
at the present moment? Why is it setting aside a weight 
of evidence which has satisfied ages; nay, and has con- 
vinced a multitude of the greatest men, the wisest and 
most discriminating thinkers in the world? Let us bestow 
a little attention upon this problem. 

In the first place, by the very reaction of opinions we 
have fallen upon an age of unbelief. From believing every- 
thing, we have come to doubt everything ; and the one po- 
sition is as unreasonable and false as the other. It is not 
miracle only that is, by the doubting party, rejected. The 
free political tendency is leading many too much to cast off 
all authority and precedent, the free social tendency, to 
question all former social organizations, the philosophic, to 
sweep away all the received principles of experience and 
common sense ; and in like manner, the religious tendency 
of a class of minds is, to reject all miracles, all beliefs, all 
authority but that of bare intuition. 

In the next place, there is not only a habit of doubting, 
but there is a kind of quixotism with regard to doubt, 
which is worthy of some special notice. Doubt is looming 
up in the regions of mist and imagination, while belief is 
clothed only with the armor of reason ; and the contest seems 
very unequal and unfair. We are persuaded that there 
are minds, under the influence of this tendency, with which 
a scruple of doubt weighs more than a pound of positive 
argument. With some, it is a morbid conscientiousness or 
jealousy, afraid of yielding too much to implicit or estab- 
lished faith ; with others, it is a failure to distinguish the 
proper nature and limits of moral evidence. ‘Thus when 
the argument for miracles is set forth and is made to appear 
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as it undeniably is, very strong; ‘Ah,’ says one, “but 
there is a doubt!” And he lays an emphasis on this word, 
doubt, as if it settled the question, and there was no more 
to be said about it. “There is a doubt then; you admit 
it,” says the objector; as if this were a giving up of the 
case entirely ; as if this vague and irresponsible doubt were 
to set aside a whole mass and mountain of evidence. This, 
we say, is a total misconception of the nature and province 
of moral argument. A man will not believe, because he 
has not certainty ; as if he could be properly said to believe 
at all, if he had certainty. 

It is a summary method, and therefore perhaps agreea- 
ble; but it is not that plan of patient inquiry which is 
God’s dispensation to us. We are placed in this world to 
struggle with many moral and practical questions, and to 
believe and to act according to the strongest evidence. If 
we refuse to do this, we must stop in the course alike of 
thought and action. We do not say that the Christian 
miracles are indubitable ; but we say that there is an im- 
mense and prepcnderating mass of evidence in their favor. 
The growth of a crop of wheat to maturity is not indubita- 
ble ; but we find inducement enough to cultivate it without 
that certainty: that is to say, we act upon a strong proba- 
bility. And thus do we rationally welcome whatever evi- 
dence there is for the Christian miracles, to strengthen the 
great spiritual beliefs and hopes of our nature. All our 
religion does not repose upon them; but it derives support 
from them, and we believe, that according to the laws of 
moral evidence, it is lawfully entitled and bound so to do. 

But it may be said, that the solid difficulty lies in the 
very nature of a miracle. It is true, we suppose, that every 
thing, with the rejector of miracles, presses upon this point. 
If the facts in question lay in the field of ordinary history, 
a fortieth part of our Christian evidence would be sufficient 
to establish them. Now the reception or rejection of these 
facts depends a good deal, we believe, upon certain states 
of mind. In this comparison we leave out of the case all 
those whose belief is mere acquiescence, and not the result 
of any reasoning. We speak of thinkers. And we say 
that there is a state of mind which favors unbelief, and 
another which favors belief. ‘The former is very intelligible. 
It is natural. It is the first thought. It is the careless 
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thought. We do not mean to speak of it with any oppro- 
brium; it has been our own. But we do believe that there 
is a state of mind that comes from deeper meditation, and 
is more truly philosophical. ‘Toa mind so meditating, nature 
is not mere mechanism nor mere fixed order ; but something 
instantly obedient to the movements of the Jnfinite Will. 
That this earth on which we live is a little world, or one of 
innumerable worlds, is a consideration, we believe, which, 
however it may strike our limited apprehension, is nothing 
to the Infinite Providence. We believe that God isa Being 
who watches over every world that he has made, with the 
minutest care and the most paternal kindness. We believe 
—such is his greatness —that his care over this world is 
the same as if it were the only world in existence; nay, 
that each human being, in his welfare and progress, is as 
truly regarded, as if he were the only being in the universe. 
“‘ A sparrow falleth not on the ground without your Father ; 
ye are of more value than many sparrows” — is to us the 
language of pure reason and reverent wisdom. Suppose 
then that this were the only world in the universe; man, 
the only created being. Would it be such an incredible 
thing that God should interpose for the guidance and wel- 
fare of this world, this race of beings — his only care? We 
are persuaded that it would not. 

But again — to take a larger view — is it such a credible 
thing, that it is in fact the only thing credible, that God 
from eternity should have so established the laws of his 
creation, the order of sequences, that through all the com- 
ing eternity he must rigidly adhere to it, that he can never 
make any deviation, not from his wise and holy purposes, 
but from the visible order of events? This would seem 
more like a fate than a government. To say nothing of 
matter, man is possessed of a will, that is by its very na- 
ture capable of falling into great disorder. And we must 
suppose this to be true of all worlds of rational beings. 
Over this universe God reigns in wisdom and mercy. Is it 
such an incredible thing, that He should sometimes, in the 
course of ages, interpose for one world or for another, to 
rescue it from its disorders and guide it to happiness? Such 
is our view at least of the Infinite Being and of his moral 
creation, that we cannot deem this an incredible nor an 
irrational supposition. 
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And this same suspension of the laws of nature, the very 
idea of which seems to arrest some philosophers as if it 
were perfectly monstrous and absurd — is this such an in- 
credible thing? Why, some law of nature is suspended at 
every instant.* Every step we take in our daily walk 
suspends the law of gravitation. The weight of our body, 
which gravitation would hold to the earth, is lifted from it 
at our will. But this, it will be said, is only the yielding of 
an inferior to a superior law, of matter to mind. Soisa 
miracle. But still, it will be said, the analogy fails. The 
yielding of the gravitating force to our will presents a con- 
stant and familiar sequence; a miracle, to our experience, 
stands alone, a solitary fact. It is true; and yet, if our 
experience were larger, if our knowledge embraced the 
innumerable worlds, it might appear that interposition is as 
frequent with the Infinite Mind, as with us are the steps of 
our daily walk. But we will not insist upon this. We 
only say that nature is not an inviolable bond. The order 
of its sequences is interrupted by our will. Why should it 
not be interrupted by the Infinite Will? ‘ Why should it 
be thought a thing incredible that God should raise the 
dead?” Why is it any more incredible, why is it in fact 
any more miraculous, than the creation of the first man or 
than the creation of the world? A miracle suspends a 
particular law of nature; but it does not, for all that we 
can see, violate the laws of being; unless we mean to 
exclude from the sum of existence Him in whom all 
else lives and moves and has its being. Nature is not a 
venerable fixture that may not be touched. It is a 
ministration to the mind. It is obedient to the mind. 
The human will constantly interferes with its tendencies, 
changes the direction of its blind, impulsive forces. © This 
nature a miracle interferes with —in this sense violates ; 
but we repeat, it does not violate the laws of being. 

The causes of unbelief which we have now been consid- 
ering, we conceive were manifest and active in the mind of 
Blanco White. We think we see proofs of a powerful 
mental reaction that carried him too far. We speak with 
respect for his memory ; but we state, and modestly state 





* See an able tract on Mr. Hume’s argument against miracles, by A. 
H. Lawrence ; printed at Washington, D. C. 
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our simple conviction. Our solution of the problem of his 
mental life is this. He began with believing a great deal 
too much; under that influence he ended with believing a 
great deal too little. The victim of institution and author- 
ity in early life, he was naturally desirous of escaping the 
farthest possible from them. Conscientious, and jealous of 
implicit and groundless belief, he gave to doubt more than 
its due weight. He constantly reasons against the possibil- 
ity of attaining to certainty with regard to the Christian 
facts and declarations, as if the proper alternative were to 
reject them. Indeed we cannot regard him as a very close 
and cogent reasoner. He deals more in assertions than in 
arguments. We do not feel that he has sounded the depths 
of this matter of miraculous interposition. We have his 
strong mental protests against many things; but we do 
not find them to be satisfactorily reasoned out. He will 
stir questions in the minds of his readers, but we do not 
believe that he will settle them. He was a sick man; his 
life in England was one long illness; and his invectives 
against authority, Church and Priesthood, often seem to 
us more querulous than philosophical. In the English 
Church they will call them mere ravings. We do not call 
them so; we do not say that they were groundless ; but we 
think that they were, to a certain extent, indiscriminate and 
unjust, 

We can admit much that Mr. White says of miracles 
without coming to his conclusion. With regard to the 
essential incredibility of miracles we are indeed at issue 
with him.* But when he says that plain, unlettered Christ- 
ians could not have been put to decide upon matters of 
historical evidence on pain of perdition for any mistake, 
when he says that a belief in miracles cannot be essential 
to salvation, and in fine that certainty does not belong to 
subjects of this nature, we agree with him. But it does 
not follow from all this, that there is not good ground for 
believing in the miracles. Put inspiration and infallibility 
out of the question ; let the Christian testimony stand upon 
the same ground as any other testimony ; let it be as liable 
to mistake as any other; let it be admitted to have erred 
upon some points; and still we have evidence that satisfies 
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us of the truth, sincerity and substantial correctness of the 
Evangelical narrators. 

We have said that in Mr. White’s manner of speaking 
of the Church and its ministers, and of religious authority 
in general, there seems to us to be a want of discrimination 
and fairness. That a heavy bondage lies upon most 
Churches is doubtless true; that every Priesthood, every 
isolated body of men, is liable to have the spirit of a class, 
and to be illiberal and intolerant, no discerning man will 
deny ; and we wish that these evils and perils had been so 
stated as to bespeak the serious attention they deserve. 
But these wholesale denunciations of all Churches and 
their Clergy, as full of pretension, craft and cruelty, though 
they may gratify a certain class of persons, will give pleas- 
ure, we believe, to no wise man. With regard to the use 
of authority, especially with children, we ask if it is not 
inevitable, if it is not the evident order of nature. Mr. 
Gallaudet —a man whose name we cannot pass without 
expressing for him the sincerest respect and esteem — is 
severely censured for a dogmatic teaching of children in 
his ** Book of the Soul.” But we ask, what could he teach 
them but that which he believed? We suppose, if Blanco 
White had instructed children, he would have inculcated a 
belief in God. But then comes the atheist and says, “ This 
man is poisoning the minds of children with his Theism ; ” 
or the Pantheist and says, “'This man, when speaking of 
the Supreme Power, says He, when he ought to say It.” 

Upon Mr. White’s views of the New Testament teaching 
we must dwell a moment. He inveighs much against what 
he calls bibliolatry, the worship of the book. ‘“ Christian- 
ity,” he says, “is not founded ona book.” But we ask, 
how could it be known without a book ; or without, what 
is tantamount, a testimony, a telling by somebody of what 
Jesus Christ said and did and was. The book, he says, 
‘¢was not in existence when Christ left the world, nor did 
he predict that such a book was to be collected.”* But 
what avails this? Christ did commission his disciples to 
teach and testify concerning him. If not a written testi- 
mony, then there must have been an oral testimony, pre- 
served by tradition, to convey to us the requisite knowledge 
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of Jesus. Then the tradition would have been objected to, 
and with far more reason. With far greater justice would 
it have been said, ‘‘ Christianity is not founded on a tradi- 
tion.” Upon what then would it have been founded? 
Upon nothing. The Christ would have been nothing but 
an abstraction of goodness, or the reflection of our ideas 
of goodness. We should have vaguely heard that some 
great and good being lived ages ago, and that is all. The 
written account of Socrates would have been far more 
valuable. 

Mr. White contends that a definite revelation would stop 
the progress of knowledge.* But let us distinguish. A 
definite creed, a definite system of Physics, would be such 
a bar. For such a view of the New Testament we are 
not responsible. But could not the world be taught a 
clearer knowledge of God and of a future life, and could 
not a divine ideal and pledge of God’s goodness and mercy 
be presented in Jesus Christ, the highest ideal of humanity, 
the highest proof of the divine pity, without any hindrance 
to progress? Have not these teachings, received with 
reverence, received as authoritative, been the very means 
of progress? 

But Mr. White goes farther, and calls in question the 
very ideal and teaching of the Master. He says, ‘‘ Christ 
and his Apostles thought, that to give away everything a 
man possessed, was one of the highest acts of virtue.” 
‘“‘'The first Christians unquestionably attempted something 
like a community of goods; at all events, the selling of 
property to put the amount into the common fund was be- 
lieved to be a very virtuous deed. Such is the meaning 
of the remonstrance of Peter to Ananias.” Was it nota 
very virtuous deed of the early Christians, thus generously 
to contribute to the relief of their persecuted and suffering 
brethren? On the very next page he says, concerning 
Christ’s searching command to the young man, to sell all 
and give to the poor, and to come and follow him,{ that 
‘¢the recommendation had most reasonable grounds in the 
circumstances of the times.” This is the true answer; 
but with this answer in his mind, we cannot conceive why 
he made the objection. What Peter says to Ananias 
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shows that the large charity recommended was not of an 
absolute or universal obligation. ‘“ Whiles it remained, was 
it not thine own? And after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own power? Why hath Satan filled thine heart, to 
lie to the Holy Ghost and to keep back part of the price?” 
The sin, in fact, consisted not in refusing to give, but in 
an attempt at deception in the very presence of God. 

Upon the text, “who shall change our vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body,” * and oth- 
ers like it, Mr. White comments as the source of many 
errors, — monachism, bodily marceration, and an irrational 
contempt of the body. Is the Apostle’s doctrine answer- 
able for the abuse of it? We have certainly been some- 
times reminded in reading St. Paul, of the criticism, that 
his mind on this subject was tinged with the philosophy of 
his time. But yet our observation has convinced us that 
his representation is substantially true. The body, fair 
palace of the soul though it be, a goodly house of instruc- 
tion and discipline, is yet darkened by many vails, is in- 
fested by temptations, and is often felt by us to be an 
obstruction, a clog and a prison. By disease, and yet more 
by vice, it is often made ‘a vile body.” And on every 
account, we cannot think it unreasonable to rejoice that it 
shall yet be laid aside and exchanged for a more glorious 
form. 

Christian humility and martyrdom, too, come under Mr. 
White’s censure. Alas! we said as we went on with the 
Memoir, everything is to go down before this firm and de- 
termined criticism. Humility, he says, “is the virtue of 
slaves, and familiarity with the lash was the true prepara- 
tion of the heroes of martyrdom.” + This language of the 
old Pagan scorn sounds strangely enough in these modern 
days. But we would ask, if this is not a radical miscon- 
ception of the Christian virtue of humility. We have 
always regarded it as a homage to God, rather than to 
men; as the lowly and contrite bowing down of a sinful 
creature before his Maker. But call the virtue in question 
meekness, patience, patient endurance, rather than fierce 
retaliation of wrong; and then the same question arises. 
When we first read the New Testament with any interest, 
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we remember that queries of this nature were continually 
arising in our minds about the essential virtues of Christian- 
ity ; it was the first painful questioning we had about the 
Christian religion. But we did come to the conclusion, 
after two years of such reading, that it was our doubt, born 
of the Pagan (school) classics, that was wrong, and not 
Christianity : and we have still the same conviction. The 
ideal of Christian meekness seems to us, not a low, but a 
lofty one. It does not exclude indignation at wrong. 
But, while conscious of the wrong, to stand calm and 
patient and self-restrained under its infliction ; to resist it 
doubtless at times, but never to retaliate; to wish no ill to 
the aggressor; to pity him amidst his utmost violence ; to 
bless those who curse us, to do good to them who hate us, 
and to pray for them who despitefully use us and persecute 
us ;—1is this to be represented as a slavish meanness? 
And the patience, the prayer of Jesus on the cross— we 
shudder to ask the question —is that to fall before the 
same criticism? And the virtue of martyrdom, — to die 
rather than speak the false word —to die for principle, — 
the canonized virtue of all ages—is that the virtue of 
slaves? 

We understand Mr. White, too, as objecting to prayer ; 
that is, to prayer considered as direct petition.* He says 
that a ‘ desire of conformity with the will of God” is con- 
stant with him, and that is his prayer. But we ask, not 
merely whether the Scriptures do not encourage and enjoin 
express petitions, but whether it is not the very language 
of nature, whether a man who believes in God can help 
sometimes saying, in pain and in peril of his soul, ‘God 
help me!” —and that is direct prayer. Observe what the 
unhappy sufferer whose experience we are considering, 
says in his own case. ‘Oh God!” he says, “thou know- 
est that I do not feel justified in directing particular 
petitions to thee. My heart is open before thee. Thou 
knowest the great affliction in which Iam-lingering.” But 
now observe what follows. ‘My only request is for 
strength, patience, and love of thee. As an expression of 
my love, I also pray for my son, my relations, and all my 
good friends.’’+ Are not these “particular petitions ? ” 
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Thus we believe that human nature will always contradict 
itself when it enters into speculative controversy with its 
own inevitable wants and irresistible tendencies. 

At.length this remarkable person, when approaching the 
end of his mortal pains and strifes, quits the last hold upon 
positive Christianity. The belief in a God alone remains 
to him. ‘ He dies and gives no sign” of Christian hope. 
These are his words. ‘I have often confessed to thee, my 
God, my own more than indifference to that supposed 
continuation of life, in which people so loudly profess a 
belief. That thou art able to maintain my individual 
consciousness forever, I will not deny, though my imagina- 
tion faints whenever I try to embody that conception.”* 
“More than indifference” to a future life!—is not this 
the merest hallucination? Is it not an absolute intellectual 
insanity? When a man says to us, that he does not care 
to live hereafter, we would ask him this simple question : — 
If a peril approached your life, would you not strive to 
ward it off? Ifit were now proposed to you instantly to 
cease to be, would not the simple love of existence say, 
“No, let me live?” If then, at the present moment you 
would live the next moment, for the same reason in this 
life you would live another life. 

But it is time to finish this, we fear, too extended review. 
We will only say, in conclusion, that we have no fear of the 
prevalence and spread, for a long time, of the opinions 
which we have been examining. This school of opinions 
must die. Its tendencies are suicidal. So long as human- 
ity demands a faith, the system of no-faith cannot prevail. 
This philosophy, in fine, is the apotheosis of humanity, 
and we believe that humanity is too humble to accept 
it. The central thought of religion indeed is in the soul of 
man ; but the circumference spreads to infinity, to eternity. 
Upon the radiating lines that run outward to those awful 
regions of the unknown and the illimitable, thoughts, 
affections, desires, live and tremble with undefined hope 
and fear. ‘They ask some other guidance than their own. 
And in that system which tells us there is none, there can 
be no repose. There are needs of our nature which that 
system cannot supply, sorrows which it never can console, 
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and quenchless aspirations which it never can satisfy. If 
we must come to this, God pity us! ‘If in this life only 
we have hope,”’ we are — despite of philosophy, despite of 
all the joys of life, despite of any fortitude that we can 
understand — we are of all beings, the most miserable. 

We have only to add with regard to the autobiography 
of Blanco White, that we have examined it in this article 
with a particular view. We have thought it of the first 
importance to subject its Rationalistic tendencies to a 
careful review. But there is an entirely different direction 
of thought with regard to this work, which we could wish to 
see thoroughly followed out. The value of its protests 
against the popular forms of Christianity ought to be 
carefully appreciated ; and we hope that some competent 
hand will undertake the task. 0. D. 





Art. VI.—SCHAF ON PROTESTANTISM.* 


Ir seems that a young German scholar from Berlin, by 
the name of Schaf, has just been appointed to one of the 
professorships in the Theological Seminary of the German 
Reformed Church in Pennsylvania. We have before us 
his Inaugural Address, considerably enlarged, and an 
apologetic Introduction by his colleague, Dr. Nevin. To- 
gether they make a bulky pamphlet, but the whole is worth 
reading ; as is also the Appendix, containing a sermon by 
Dr. Nevin on Catholic Unity. As regards the literary 
execution of the Address, the most remarkable thing is, 
that a discourse, delivered on a public occasion in this 
country, should need to be translated into English; but as 
it was necessary, we wish it had been translated into better 
English. 

The object of Dr. Nevin in the Introduction is twofold ; 
first, to reconcile the Orthodox in this country to the policy 





* The Principle of Protestantism as related to the Present State of the 
Church. By Puitie Scuar, Ph. D. Professor of Church History and 
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of introducing here a German teacher of theology; and 
secondly, to apologise for this teacher’s German style of 
thought and expression. Dr. Nevin maintains that there are 
prevailing and characteristic defects in the Anglo-American 
as well as in the German mind, and that what is true and 
good in one might and should find its complement in what 
is true and good in the other. Though Orthodox himself, 
he contends earnestly for what he calls an “historical 
progress ”’ in the religious life of the Church, and in Christ- 
ian theology, and is sure that if Protestantism does not 
recognise this fact and govern itself accordingly, it cannot 
stand. On this point his words are: 

“Taking the present state of Protestantism as ultimate and 
complete, we must despair of its being able to stand against its 
enemies. Our faith in its divine mission can be intelligent, only 
as we confidently trust that it will yet in due time surmount 
its own present position, and stand forth redeemed, and disen- 
thralled from the evils that now oppress it, to complete the 
Reformation so auspiciously begun in the sixteenth century. 
The necessity of some such new order of things is coming to be 
more and more sensibly felt; and may we not trust, that the way 
for it is fast being prepared, though, to our narrow view, chaoti- 
cally still and without light, in-the ever deepening and extending 
agitation, with which men’s minds are beginning to be moved, 
as it might seem all the world over, in this direction. The feel- 
ing that we are on the eve of some vast religious revolution, by 
which a new epoch shall be constituted in the development of 
the history of the Church as a whole, has taken strong possess- 
ion of many of the first minds in Europe. And it is quite evi- 
dent that in this country too, a sentiment of the same general 
sort is steadily gaining ground. Men feel that they have no 
right to be satisfied with the actual state of the Church, and 
they are not satisfied with it in fact.” —p. 16. 


Professor Schaf chose for the subject of his Inaugural Dis- 
course, “ The Principle of Protestantism, and its relation to 
the present posture of the Church, particularly in the United 
States.” He endeavors to prove that the Reformation 
was one stage in the growth or historical progress of the 
Catholic Church, and that Romanism, or the so-called 
Catholic Church, by falling back from itself, has lost its 
title to Catholicity, which then passed over to the main 
body of the Protestant Churches. In common with many 
Continental writers, he holds that the essential principle of 
the Reformation was Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
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faith alone, and that the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and 
the right of private judgment in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, were but incidental to it as Protestantism. He thinks 
that the two last mentioned principles have been pushed 
much farther than the authors of the Reformation intended ; 
and hence Rationalism and Sectarism, which he stigmatizes 
as diseases or caricatures of Protestantism. Puseyism he 
regards as a reaction occasioned by these abuses, but not 
the remedy. 


“‘Preposterous imagination! Can the Church be renovated 
by putting on a new coat? I have all respect for the Episcopal 
system. It possesses in fact many undeniable advantages, and 
by its antiquity besides must command the veneration of all who 
have any right historical feeling. But the thought must be 
utterly rejected, that it carries in its constitution as such the 
proper and only remedy for the existing wounds of Protestant- 
ism. Does it offer any sure guaranty for union? The contests 
with which the English Episcopal Church has been torn, especi- 
ally for the last ten years, (to say nothing of the posture of our 
American Episcopacy at this moment,) sufficiently show the 
contrary. Or does it furnish more efficient means for the pro- 
motion of true inward piety? Let the state of the Greek Church, 
always true to the Episcopal succession, be taken in reply; or 
the Roman Church as it stood towards the close of the Middle 
age, and as it stands still in entire countries; or the Church of 
England itself, as it appeared under the last Stuarts and during 
the eighteenth century. No, we need something higher and 
better than anointed lords and consecrated gentlemen. Such 
aristocratic hierarchs and proud bearers of the apostolical suc- 
cession precisely, like the pharisees and high priests of Judaism, 
have themselves again and again secularized the Church, rocking 
it into the sleep of lifeless formalism or religious indifference.” 


—p. 126. 

Professor Schaf turns with hope and confidence to the 
great reaction against Rationalism in his own country, 
which he dates from the first publication of Schleiermach- 
er’s “masterly Discourses upon Religion,” in 1779. So 
shorn was this epoch of all religious life and consciousness, 
that Schleiermacher, he tells us, “found it necessary to 
start from the beginning ; taking his stand as it were in the 
court of the Gentiles, to teach his Wolfian, Kantian and 
Philanthropistic contemporaries, the nature of religion first 
in general, that he might gain footing again for an intel- 
ligible representation of the Christian system.” To a 
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portion of the followers of this eminent theologian, and also 
to those who constitute what is called the right side of the 
Hegelian school, he looks mainly for the learning and skill 
by which Protestantism is to be saved not only from 
Romanism, but from itself. It is because he thinks that 
these men possess and combine, in a preeminent degree, 
evangelical sentiments, a free scientific development, and a 
proper regard for tradition; which last he holds to be 
nothing else than that unbroken stream of Christian life 
and conscientiousness, which has rolled itself along in the 
Church from the beginning, and from which individual 
believers cannot cut themselves free, if they would, and 
ought not to do so, if they could. ‘Taking this ground, 
the reader will not be surprised to find him sometimes at 
sharp issue with his Orthodox brethren in this country ; 
as, for example, on the subject of German Transcendental- 
ism. 


‘‘Speak as men may against German transcendentalism, as 
the word passes here in a wholesale way, this at least no one 
acquainted with the subject can deny; that at the very time 
when the most celebrated theologians cast away the cardinal 
evangelical doctrines of the incarnation and atonement, as anti- 
quated superstitions, Schelling and Hegel stood forth in their 
defence, and claimed for them the character of the highest rea- 
son; and that while the reigning view saw in history only an 
aggregate of arbitrary opinions, a chaos of selfish passions, they 
taught the world to recognize in it the ever opening sense of 
eternal thoughts, an always advancing rational development of 
the idea of humanity and its relations to God. Such a view 
must gradually overthrow the abrupt revolutionary and negative 
spirit which characterized the last century, restoring respect for 
the Church and its history, and making room for the genuine 
power of the positive. It is true indeed, that one section of the 
Hegelian school, (the so called left side,) has produced the latest 
and most dangerous form of Rationalism, in which the doctrine 
of myths and pantheistic hero-worship are made to play so large 
apart. But this tendency is diametrically opposed to the his- 
torical, objective element, that clearly rules the spirit if not 
always the letter of the great philosopher’s writings, and cannot 
be regarded therefore at all events as a complete application of 
his system to theology. And then again it must be considered 
that the movement in question is rendered so dangerous, just 
because it has received into itself, pantheistically caricatured to 
be sure, so many truths of Christianity, for which the old Ration- 
alism had no organ whatever, and because it is conducted also 
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with so much more spirit and depth; which itself again is to be 
referred to a general advance, that may be easily remarked also 
in the form of the later theology as more scientific than before.” 
—pp. 149 —- 152. 

In a note to this passage he grows warmer still, condemn- 
ing, in no measured terms, an article by Professor Stowe, 
on “ ‘Teutonic Metaphysics or Modern Transcendentalism,” 


which appeared in the Biblical Repository for January 
last. Thus he begins : — 


**T am truly sorry to find myself disappointed in Dr. Stowe. 
In view only of his relations to my honored instructor and friend 
Dr. Dorner, now counsellor of consistory and professor of the- 
ology at Koenigsberg, I held him capable of understanding and 
appreciating the German philosophy and theology, much beyond 
what he has shown in this unfortunate article. It is not in my mind 
at all to undertake a wholesale defence of any system of German 
philosophy as such; for I prize too much the liberty of thought 
to be bound by any philosophical school, and yield my reason to 
be led only by the bible. But men like Kant, Fichte, Sckel- 
ling and Hegel, who have devoted their whole life to the most 
laborious and profound inquiries, and who beyond all question 
belong to the greatest names in the history of the world, should 
be treated in different style by such a man as Stowe, in justice 
only to his own character. Instead of saying a word to us on 
the contents of the later positive system of Schelling, he in- 
forms us of his controversy with Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg, 
which has nothing in the world to do with the matter in hand; 
and even takes the part of this wretched rationalist, who closed 
his career as a writer with a literary theft, against the great 
philosopher — not dreaming at all, as it would seem, that it is 
precisely the acknowledged merit of this last, to have overcome 
the standpoint of the abstract understanding, from which the old 
common Rationalism made war upon all the deeper truths of 
Christianity. For this ‘common sense,’ entitled as it is to all re- 
spect in its own sphere, the region of the simply finite, will always 
hold the doctrines of the trinity and incarnation for nonsense ; 
since according to its shallow, empty way of reasoning, three can- 
not be one nor one three, God cannot be man nor man God. If 
then no higher principle be allowed to prevail in theology, it must 
be shorn of all its deeper import. Such a higher principle is the 
reason, by which we apprehend the supersensuous, the infinite, 
the divine. But it is Schelling precisely who has successfully 
asserted the supremacy of this principle in science. To be con- 
vinced of this, let Dr. Stowe read Schelling’s Lectures on the 
Method of Academic Study, particularly the fifth and sixth. 
He will find there a most masterly and powerful argument 
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against the presumption of the mere understanding, in thrusting 
itself with its poor surface-skimming nature into the region of 
the higher sciences, which have to do with everlasting ideas — 
making all flat by trying to make all clear.’ — pp. 150, 151. 


After this, we hope our Orthodox friends will remember 
who are rightfully to be suspected, on doctrinal grounds, 
of inclining to Transcendentalism. J. W. 





Art. VII.— POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE.* 


Tue literature of translations has not received the atten- 
tion which its importance deserves, either in France or in 
England. No nation is of itself sufficient for its own full 
intellectual development. Foreign modes of thought, the 
philosophy, history and poetical creations of those who live 
in other climes or lived in other ages, are indispensable 
means of counteracting that intense national bigotry, 
which, sometimes under the name of patriotism, sometimes 
under that of national pride, has been fostered and flatter- 
ed by demagogues as something praiseworthy, until a 
general narrowness of mind and a stupid insensibility to 
excellence except within the limits and conditions of con- 
ventional taste have grown into characteristics of a whole 
people. Out of the entire number of readers, even among 
the educated classes, in any country, only a few are able 
to enjoy the works of foreign authors in the original lan- 
guages. The din and pressure of daily life allow but little 
leisure, and perhaps less inclination for unravelling the in- 
tricacies of foreign idioms or solving the difficulties of 
grammatical constructions, or for studying those national 
peculiarities which control the forms of speech and give a 
peculiar coloring to the creations of literature. 

The great means, then, of enlarging the intellectual sym- 
pathies of the public, and of freeing national taste from the 
bigotries of narrow literary creeds, is obviously translation. 
And it becomes a question of great interest and import- 





* The Poets and Poetry of Europe. By Henry W. Loneretiow. 
Philadelphia: Cary & Hart. 8vo. pp. 779. 
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ance, what are the principles of translation; for the work 
may be executed in different ways, with different ends, and 
so as to produce different effects. The old English rule 
required the translator to produce the given work in 
English, such as the author would have written it had he 
been an Englishman. There are several objections to the 
principle of this rule, the first and most material of which 
is the impossibility of carrying it into execution in any case 
whatever. The translator can only conjecture what his 
author’s work would have been, had he written it in Eng- 
lish ; two translators will have different conjectures, and 
will reproduce the work under quite different forms. In 
short, they will produce two different works, agreeing, it is 
true, in the mere outline, and perhaps in the leading 
features, but differing in every other respect, according to 
the differing tastes, temperament, critical views and de- 
grees of knowledge which belong to their several authors. 
In other words, the two so called translations will turn out 
to be nothing more nor less than two independent English 
works on a subject which happens to have been treated by 
a foreign author. 

Until a comparatively recent period, this has bei the 
rule followed by English writers in attempting to transfer 
the literature of other countries into their own language. 
The consequence has been mischievous both to the litera- 
ture and the modes of thinking of Englishmen. It has 
confirmed them in the insular prejudices of taste and 
philosophy which grew too luxuriantly from the native soil 
of the British mind ; and it has restrained the flexibility of 
the language, and its adaptability to the expression of 
various and contrasted forms of thought, to which the ma- 
terials in its composition, brought from a thousand different 
and distant sources, might have been readily moulded. 

Works of the kind above described ought not to be 
called translations. ‘They are paraphrases, or adaptations, 
and it is a misnomer to call them by any other name. 
‘How did you like my Homer?” said Pope to the surly 
master of Trinity, old Dr. Bentley, to whom he had sent a 
copy of his English Iliad. ‘A very pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, a very pretty poem, — but not Homer,” was the 
critic’s honest reply. Bentley, in this answer, not only hit 
the nail on the head, but drove it in and clinched it. Mr. 
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Pope, thinking it his duty to write an Iliad as Homer would 
have written it in English, made in fact just such an Iliad 
as Homer would have made, had Homer been Mr. Pope. 
But as no two men could be more opposite in genius to 
each other, so no two works could differ more widely in 
spirit, manner and coloring than Homer’s Iliad and Pope’s 
Iliad ; Homer’s is Homer, and Pope’s is a very pretty poem, 
but not Homer. The little Greek which Pope is known to 
have had, made an important distinction between him and 
Homer ; Pope read his original with great difficulty, and 
had a very shadowy appreciation of its nicer beauties ; he 
was very ignorant of the local scenery which is painted 
in immortal colors upon the Homeric canvas; he knew 
little or nothing of the infinite flexibility of the Grecian 
mind, which is embodied in the myriad sublime or graceful 
shapes of Homer’s panoramic, all-comprehensive genius ; 
he was a dwarfed and feeble man, dwelling all his days 
in the close air of the study, while Homer roamed from 
country to country, from continent to isle, visiting ‘the 
cities of many men,” and studying “their mind.” 
Homer was equally at home ashore and afloat, among the 
mountains and on the mountain waves. Not a scene of 
beautiful Grecian nature that was not imperishably stamped 
on his mind, and wrought out with unapproachable fidel- 
ity in his works. He looked with loving eye (the story of 
his blindness is all a fable) upon every form of human life, 
and every work of the hand and mind of man. Pope was 
a spiteful satirist, nursing in the morbid self-concentrative- 
ness of an unsympathizing life the petty jealousies and ma- 
lignant passions which made him a viper in his day, and 
have cut him offin a great measure from the love of poster- 
ity. His associations were modern, narrow and personal ; 

his tastes were conventional. His knowledge of antiquity 
was limited and vague ; his mind was thoroughly un-grecian 
and un-homeric. It was enslaved to the tyranny of a 
French critical code, and had nothing of the Grecian free 
and natural movement — had little simplicity and less 
modesty. For Homer’s precise and graphic words, he 
substituted the sounding generalities of good tea-drinking 
Queen Anne’s age; for the infinite variety of the Homeric 
hexameter, changing with every object of description and 
every shifting passion, and echoing to the sense with 
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sounds that almost seem to embody it on the impalpable 
air, he has given us the monotonous melody of the English 
heroic couplet, every line tilting upon the eternal cesura, 
and keeping its equipoise by the weight of the balancing 
epithets. How could such a man translate Homer? How 
did he translate Homer? His innumerable infidelities have 
been admirably exposed in ‘‘ Wood’s Essay on the original 
genius of Homer;” but a few lines, taken at random, will 
illustrate our general remarks. Homer’s [liad says, 

O8 70) marvizioy EddeLv Bovlypigoy GrdgQa, 

“22 huol v énttetgdqatar zal téo0u méeunher, 
‘It is not fitting that a council-holding man sleep all the night, 
T’o whom people are committed and so many cares belong.’ 


Pope’s Iliad says, 


‘Tl suits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war presides, 

To whom its safety a whole people owes, 

To waste long nights in indolent repose.” 


Every reader will join Mr. Bentley in saying, “ Very 
pretty poetry, Mr. Pope, but not Homer.” 

We have selected this instance to illustrate the old 
English principle of translation, because Pupe’s Homer, so 


called, holds a fixed place in the literature of our language, | 


and is universally known. The great body of English 
translations from the ancient classics, including even Dry- 
den’s celebrated version of Virgil, falls under the same 
condemnation. 

The true and only principle of translation —we do not 
speak now of paraphrases—is to reproduce the work of 
the author in our language, precisely as he wrote it in his. 
This is the problem which the conscientious translator has 
to solve. The very form in which the author chose to 
mould his creation is nearly as essential as the substance, 
and cannot be severed from it without material injury, 
perhaps even the entire destruction of the work, when 
viewed as a work of art. This remark, of course, must be 
considered as applying to poetical works; scientific trea- 
tises, or writings dealing only with facts and reasonings, 
cannot be said to depend on form for their effect. But the 
productions of the imagination, in poetry, as well as in the 
plastic arts, require the author to decide upon his form, 
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after a careful and profound study of the principles which 
lie at the foundation of zsthetic science: and the author 
having selected the form of his work upon well considered 
grounds, it is doing him a great literary wrong and placing 
him in a very false position, to thrust upon it another form 
in another language. The metrical structure of a poem 
is one of its essentials; if a translation fails to produce 
that, it is no translation, though it may be a “ very pretty 
poem.” 

The English translations from the German are the best of 
the whole body of English versions ; and the reason is, that 
they are the truest. The Germans have in their language 
a vast body of masterly versions from all the foreign langua- 
ges which contain works of sufficient value to repay the toil 
and study needful to transfer them. The remarkable differ- 
ence between the English and the German translations in 
favor of the latter, is to be explained by the greater consci- 
entiousness of the German scholars who have executed 
them, and by the fact that the principles of taste had been 
examined and settled by profound and extensive learning, 
drawn from a comprehensive study of the literature of all 
civilized nations, before the task of embodying in the mother 
tongue the literary treasures of the world was undertaken ; 
and when it was undertaken, it was done by the ablest, 
the most accomplished, and the most conscientious minds. 

It cannot be said, that the English language is inadequate 
to the faithful representation of foreign literature. In some 
respects it possesses advantages over every other modern 
tongue. The variety of the sources from which it is drawn, 
and the numerous classes of words that are nearly but not 
quite synonymous, enable it to reproduce with remarkable 
accuracy the varied shades of thought in foreign authors. 
This is not mere theory; it has been proved by repeated 
experiments. Mr. Longfellow’s translations, from nearly all 
the languages of modern Europe, have the freedom and 
flow of original works, and are at the same time perfectly 
faithful to the originals, following them line for line, 
metre for metre, epithet for epithet. One instance like 
this settles the question. It is very true that to translate 
a foreign poet upon this principle makes high demands 
upon the translator. He must be thoroughly familiar with 
the language of his original, and so complete a master of 
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his mother tongue, that he can at will, to use the phrase of 
Milton, compel her “to search her coffers round and 
round.” He must possess an intellectual power and an 
imagination, if not equal, at least akin to the power and the 
imagination of his author. He must labor upon his task 
with profound sympathy, and something of the forming 
energy which shaped the fused materials in the fervent 
mind of his original. His duty is, not to place the author 
in his own condition and age, but just the reverse, to 
transfer himself to the age and condition of the author; to 
surround himself, in imagination, with the influences which 
formed his mind, controlled his taste and established his 
principles ;- to lose, as it were, his own personal identity in 
the personality of his author. If translations have not, as a 
general rule, been thus executed in English, the fact does 
not prove the impossibility of the thing, or the inadequacy 
of the language, but the unfaithfulness or inability of the 
translator. 

We consider this view of translation established, both in 
theory and fact, upon impregnable grounds. The more 
recent works in this department have been gradually ap- 
proaching this standard ; and English translators have en- 
deavored, within the last few. years, to imitate the learned, 
fidelity of the Germans. At this moment, there are in 
progress two independent translations of the Iliad in Eng- 
lish hexameters. This is a remarkable fact, in confirmation 
of the opinions we have expressed ; the more remarkable 
on account of the grave and difficult questions growing out 
of our imperfect knowledge of the’ real effects of the 
ancient classical rhythms. 

This topic has been suggested by an examination of Mr. 
Longfellow’s recently published work, “the Poets and 
Poetry of Europe.” The plan of this volume is unique in 
English literature, presenting, as it does, a series of transla- 
tions from the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, 
German, Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages,— ten in all,— preceded by Introductions sketch- 
ing, with remarkable elegance of style and condensation of 
learning, the history of the several languages, and of the 
literature therein contained ; the poets, from whose works 
the translations are taken, being arranged in chronological 
order, and each accompanied by a biographical notice, 
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embracing a short statement of the leading events of his 
life, and for the most part, a few sentences of general criti- 
cism upon his writings, together with references to the 
principal editions and translations. 

Mr. Longfellow’s historical introductions are executed 
with great ability, and abound in graphic passages which 
present the poetical spirit and character of a whole 
age in a few magnificent sentences. A vast variety of 
information is most agreeably conveyed within a very 
narrow space, and at the conclusion of each introduction 
copious references are given to authors in various lan- 
guages, who have treated the subject at greater length, and 
they thus supply the place of a manual or guide to the 
student of modern literature, the value of which can hardly 
be overstated. The translations, being selected from the 
whole range of English literature, from old Geoffrey Chau- 
cer’s version of the Romaunt of the Rose, and the pitiless 
lady of Alain Chartier, down to the countless collections 
and magazines of the present day, possess every degree of 
merit, and are executed upon every variety of plan; the 
object of the editor being, not to make a collection of ab- 
solutely good translations, but to show what has been done 
in this field of intellectual labor by English writers, and at 
the same time to present to the reader as fair a view of the 
various literatures embraced within his scheme, as the 
materials thus accessible rendered practicable. 

Mr. Longfellow’s rare endowments, his attainments in 
every department of modern literature, his whole life, filled 
with literary labor and poetical composition, his travels and 
studies in the South and the North of Europe at different 
periods, the elegance of his pure style, and his taste disci- 
plined to the ready perception and appreciation of beauty, 
qualify him admirably to plan and edit a work of so com- 
prehensive a character as the volume we are considering ; 
and he has accordingly made it a sort of illustrated history 
of the literature of modern Europe. 

The study of the Anglo-Saxon language is now under- 
stood to have important bearings both upon German and 
English philology, and has accordingly made great progress 
in both countries within the last few years. But it is 
peculiarly important to English and American scholarship, 
because a knowledge of that ancient dialect can alone 
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afford the means of fully illustrating the pithiest element in 
our composite language ; and will help, with other means, 
to purify our literature from the multiplying barbarisms 
with which an ignorant and wordy public speaking and 
newspaper writing daily overload our common speech, and 
from the cockney affectations, the false humor, the vul- 
gar wit, and the distorted phraseology of popular English 
authors, which have been taken up or slavishly imitated by 
the American literary apes. 

Several of the most important monuments of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry have been edited in the original and in 
faithful translations, by the English scholars of the present 
day ; and among the rest, an epic poem, of an unknown 
age, but dating somewhere between the seventh and tenth 
centuries, entitled Beowulf. The extracts which Mr. 
Longfellow has furnished from this rusty and obscure old 
poem, will enable the reader to form a very good idea of 
the bold, abrupt, and warlike style of our gruff ancestors. 

The language and poetry of Iceland — that frozen region 
where the light of genius burned when thick darkness 
brooded over the favored regions of the South, is of interest 
and importance. ‘The long sunless winter,” says Mr. 
Longfellow, ‘“‘ was cheered by the Saga and the Song, and 
we are indebted to Iceland for the most remarkable remains 
of Norse Poetry.” 

The Danish language has close analogies with the Eng- 
lish, and still more with the Scotch, and the picturesque 
ballads of its elder literature strikingly illustrate the spirit 
af the chivalrous age in Northern Europe. Like the cor- 
responding songs of England and Scotland, their subjects 
are partly historical and partly fabulous ; and Mr. Jamieson 
has rendered many of them into Lowland Scotch with such 
singular spirit and fidelity, that they may be reckoned 
among the most curious felicities of literature. Mr. Long- 
fellow has wisely selected a considerable number of thenr 
from that gentleman’s contributions to the “Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities.” Besides her ballad-singers, Denmark 
has produced many poets of considerable merit; but the 
name of Oehlenschlager has stood foremost of them all, 
both in the estimation of his countrymen and in the 
regards of foreigners. Though he is indebted for his fame 
chiefly to the superiority of his genius, he has gained a 
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celebrity abroad more easily and rapidly by writing his 
poems in German as well as Danish — in his stepmother as 
well as his mother tongue, and this has sent his name early 
over distant regions, where his Danish poems would have 
long remained utterly unknown. As a dramatic poet, he 
has been very fortunate in his English translator, Mr. 
Gillies, a nephew of the historian of Greece. This gen- 
tleman’s “ Hore Danice,” published in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine some years ago, contains analyses of Oehlenschlager’s 
best plays, together with free and spirited translations of 
the most striking passages. Oehlenschlager’s beautiful 
drama of ‘“Correggio,” from which copious extracts are 
taken by Mr. Longfellow, has had, by its masterly and 
exquisite treatment of the artist’s life and character, an 
extraordinary influence in giving rise to the numerous 
novels and dramas, which, under the name of artist-novels 
and artist-dramas, have overrun the literature of Germany. 

The Swedish ballads, which Mr. Longfellow has col- 
lected from the Foreign Quarterly and the North American 
Reviews, are well rendered, but have not, in point of style, 
the antique flavor of the versions from the Danish by Ja- 
mieson, which in other respects they strongly resemble. 
Bishop Tegnér’s is, however, the overshadowing celebrity 
of Swedish poetry. His genius is immortalized by one of 
the raciest and most original productions in modern times, 
Frithiofs Saga, of which Mr. Longfellow has oth a Cco- 
pious analysis, in English prose that almost equals in beauty 
and picturesqueness of expression the extraordinary splen- 
dor of the Swedish original. - This poem has excited great 
enthusiasm in Europe ; it has been extremely well transla- 
ted in German by Mohnike, and twice exceedingly ill 
translated in English. Mr. Longfellow has inserted several 
. extracts from the version by Strong, which is a libel upon 
“the great Swede, and two short passages translated by him- 
‘self in a manner that makes us long to see the whole poem 
incorporated into our literature by his skilful pen. Among 
thé. Bishop’s most remarkable pieces unquestionably stands 
the * Children of the Lord’s Supper,” written in the classi- 
cal hexameter, with which the author’s studies as Greek 
Professor in the University of Lund made him familiar. It 
is a remarkable fact, which we have verified by our own ex- 
amination, that Mr. Longfellow has re-produced the Swedish 
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poem in English hexameters, line for line, not omitting a 
single epithet, scarcely modifying a single pause or word, 
and not losing a single shade of the author’s meaning. 

The great importance of German literature has drawn to 
its study, in England and the United States, a large portion 
of the talent which has been occupied with foreign subjects. 
Nearly two hundred pages of this volume are devoted to 
German poetry, which is divided into seven periods extend- 
ing from the eighth century to the present day. Of the 
early German poetry, three remarkable works, the Helden- 
buch and Nibelungen-lied are illustrated by copious analyses 
and admirable translations, taken from the ‘“ Ancient Teu- 
tonic Poetry and Romance ”’ in the “ Northern Antiquities,” 
by Weber. ‘The little interest which these well executed 
versions have excited in England, is one of the unaccountable 
literary phenomena of the times. The only names of any 
consequence that glimmer over the long tract of the third - 
period, are Ulrich Boner, Veit Weber, known as the author 
of five battle songs preserved in Diebold Schilling’s Chroni- 
cle, Martin Luther, and Abraham a Sancta Clara, the au- 
thor of an odd piece of doggerel, entitled ‘“‘ Saint Antony’s 
Sermon to the Fishes.” But'in the next period we encoun- 
ter the brilliant forerunners of the great age of Germany— 
Bodmer, Haller, Klopstock, Lessing, Gessner, Jacobi, and 
others ; whose critical and poetical labors prepared the way 
for Weiland, Herder, Birger, Goethe, Voss and Schiller, 
that unequalled constellation of poets and scholars, which 
has made Germany the luminous region in the literature of 
our age,—which has made the era of Weimar seem a revi- 
val of those mighty ages in the past, the ages of Pericles, 
of Augustus, of Leo the Tenth, of Queen Elizabeth, and of 
Louis the Fourteenth. The scholars of our country have 
taken the lead in the department of German translation. 
Longfellow, Dwight, Brooks, Calvert, Eliot, Frothingham, 
Cranch, and others, have shown more skill and fidelity in 
the work than any Englisu scholars with whose labors in this 
way we are acquainted. Compare for instance, Carlyle’s 
degrading paraphrase of Géethe’s inimitable lyric, “‘ Singet 
nicht in Trauerténe,” which Mr. Longfellow has wisely 
excluded from his collection, with any piece translated by 
either of these American scholars. 

Passing over the Dutch, who boast of poetical names which 
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would do honor to the literature, if not to the euphony of 
any language; and the French, who are well represented 
by a series of extracts divided into six periods; we come to 
the beautiful and finished poetical literature of Italy, which 
is divided into four periods, and fills a hundred and twenty 
pages. But even here, we have only time to dwell for a 
moment on a single point — the genius of Dante, the great 
light of Italy, and the admiration of the world. 

That unique production, the Divina Commedia, of which 
Mr. Longfellow has given an excellent analysis, has been the 
cross, not only of grammarians, but of translators. The 
condensation of Dante’s language, the austere simplicity of 
his figures, his antique and solemn turn of phrase, that terse 
and nervous style which his genius formed out of the rude, 
chaotic materials of the vulgar tongue, and which fittingly 
expressed the intense gloom and grandeur and the restless 
energies of the most fiery spirit that was ever imprisoned in 
human form, present disheartening difficulties to the trans- 
lator; and the difficulties are still farther increased by the 
terza rima, which bands all the parts together by its in- 
terlaced and continuous harmonies, and concentrates the 
forces of Dante’s awful lines. Cary has translated Dante 
into blank verse, modelled on the rhythmical principles of 
the Paradise Lost, which fails to reproduce the stern sim- 
plicity of the original. Mr. Wright has lately completed a 
translation which approaches nearer to the metrical form 
of the Italian; but his rhythmical series, instead of inter- 
locking all the tercets of a canto into an unbroken whole, 
completes itself with every six lines. Dr. Parsons has tried 
his hand upon. the mighty Florentine, and rendered the 
first ten cantos of the Inferno into English quartrains, with 
great ability, but with an effect quite different from the 
measure of Dante. Byron has reproduced the episode of 
Francesca da Rimini with considerable success, in the 
original measure. Merivale, in whose recent death the 
cause of letters deplores the loss of a most accomplished 
scholar, has executed translations of fourteen passages, each 
of considerable length, preserving the triple rhyme, for the 
most part, with fine effect. A translation of Dante, however, 
representing every side of his wonderful genius, is still a de- 
sideratum in English literature. Besides specimens from 
the minor poems of Dante, Mr. Longfellow has given us 
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Byron’s Francesca, Farinata by Dr. Parsons, three passages 
from the Purgatory by himself, in which he has followed, 
in ten-syllable blank verse, every word of the original with 
curious exactness, and Beatrice by Mr. Francis C. Gray, 
who preserves with singular felicity the effect of the terza 
rima. 

We have no space for comments upon Petrarch or any 
of the long line of his illustrious successors in Italian poetry, 
many of whom are fully represented in Mr. Longfellow’s 
volume. 

The remaining hundred and forty-six pages are devoted 
to the romantic and varied poetry of Spain, and the elegant 
literature of Portugal; but the numerous interesting topics 
which are suggested by the great names of Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Cervantes and Camoens, we are compelled re- 
luctantly to forego. c. &. ¥. 





Art. VUI.— THE MORAL CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 


Tue perfection of Christ’s' moral character is a fact. 
Almost all unbelievers admit the fact, and all believers re- 
joice in it and derive ever new supplies of moral strength 
from the contemplation of the deep and holy beauty which 
shines forth in the person and life of their Lord and 
Master. It is delightful to know that this sacred ground 
is common to all. Here there is a resting-place for the 
mind amid the jarrings of actual life. From this source 
emanate the purest and noblest influences which touch the 
human heart and mould human society. 

A fact so generally admitted should not only be admit- 
ted ; a character so generally admired should not only be 
admired: they should be understood and explained. It 
would be a desecration of this subject to approach it in the 
spirit of controversy ; but in the spirit of free inquiry and of 
sincere discipleship it may be permitted us to doubt whether 
men, either as philosophers or as Christians, have sufficiently 
accounted to themselves for the fact of this extraordinary 
perfection of character. Here is an unparalleled phenom- 
enon, a solitary instance of the attainment of a degree of 
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moral excellence, as far as appears from the records of the 
race, previously inconceivable or at least not conceived, and 
unapproachable or at least hitherto unapproached by any 
other human being, placing at an immeasurable distance 
the highest virtues of the most distinguished sages and 
philanthropists that have lived in the world. How did this 
phenomenon arise? By what means was it produced ? 
We must not be contented with taking it simply by itself, 
but must examine it in connection with other phenomena 
which preceded, or accompanied, or followed it, and which 
will serve to explain the relations in which it stands. We 
must not be contented with looking at the character of 
Christ, as if he had suddenly dropped down from heaven 
or sprung up out of the earth, a full grown and perfect 
specimen of human nature. As inquirers after truth, we 
are bound to ask, — how did Christ become what he was? 
Under what influences was that transcendent moral great- 
ness that he attained, formed in him and brought to 
perfection ? 

Is the moral character of Christ a mystery beyond our 
research and comprehension? It was not so regarded by 
the first promulgators of Christianity, who, sometimes in 
the most familiar terms, and at other times with a glowing 
richness of language, expressly assign the cause of his pre- 
eminence. In subsequent ages, however mysterious the 
original dignity of his person and the constitution of his 
nature may have been and may still be deemed, no sect or 
subdivision of the Christian Church appears ever to have 
considered his moral character as invested with the same 
obscurity or difficulty. Whatever other nature, Divine or 
angelic, he may or may not have possessed, superadded to 
the human, it is certain that he lived and labored, suffered 
and died, a man amongst men, the man Christ Jesus 
amongst those whom he was not ashamed to call brethren. 
His moral character as our great Examplar was formed 
and exhibited on earth. It is placed within our reach, 
and is capable of being apprehended by his followers not 
merely in its outward form, but in its inward principle. He 
has left us an example, that we should follow his steps ; but 
his example does not consist solely in acts performed by 
him, and to be imitated by us, without any reference to 
motive, Principle and motive give to external actions their 
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entire moral value, and if we do not penetrate to the prin- 
ciples and motives which governed the will, and directed 
the conduct, and formed the character of Christ, it may be 
feared that we shall lose the full benefit of his sinless 
example and fail to appreciate its spirit and power. 

Every distinct theory of Christianity includes or assumes 
an explanation of the source of Christ’s moral excellence, 
in conformity with that theory. A brief reference to the 
principal explanations that have been offered, will intro- 
duce the view which it is the .object of these’ pages to 
submit to the reader. 

The Infidel theory first presents itself, and of this there 
are two forms, one which asserts that Christ was an imagi- 
nary, the other which admits that he was a real, person. 
If he was an imaginary person, then the assertor of this 
hypothesis is bound to explain the fact of Christ’s moral 
character as described in the Evangelical narratives, as ex- 
tensively believed on in the world, and as largely influenc- 
ing the condition of mankind. How did the conception 
of this moral sublimity of character enter into the minds of 
the rude and illiterate narrators? How did a mere figment 
of the imagination meet with such general reception as a 
reality, and produce such permanent and salutary effects? 
If he was a real person, then his moral character was also 
real and demands explanation, which is found, according 
to this theory, in the ordinary and natural influences of his 
age and nation. But those influences were inadequate, 
and influences incomparably more favorable have also 
proved inadequate, to the production of any other similar 
or equal effect. A cool-headed and true-hearted unbe- 
liever, that is, an unbeliever with a heart to appreciate 
moral excellence and a head to understand an argument, 
must, if he think at all on the subject, pronounce the 
perfect character of Christ an insolvable enigma. 

The Anti-supernatural theory is pressed with still greater 
difficulties, for while its advocates, with unbelievers, reject 
all idea of supernatural inspiration and miraculous attesta- 
tion, unlike unbelievers they are not satisfied with a passing 
tribute to “‘ Jesus and his principles of social equality,” but 
labor, literally labor, to show how exalted their conception 
of the moral greatness of Christ’s character is. But such 
moral greatness in a humble Jew, a Galilean peasant, a 
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despised Nazerine, a carpenter’s son; born, living, and 
dying in an obscure corner of the world; unenlightened 
by Greek or Roman philosophy ; and belonging to a nation 
composed of skeptics, formalists and mystics, all narrowly 
and bigotedly national—such moral greatness in such a 
person so situated must be deemed a moral miracle, even 
more astounding to a truly philosophic mind than the 
physical miracles which are rejected as incredible. Both 
intellectual and moral elevation of character may be in- 
creased by culture; but intellectual elevation is chiefly the 
effect of endowment, moral elevation chiefly the effect of 
culture. What was the culture which Christ received, to 
raise him to the moral elevation which he attained? We 
can understand that a Socrates or a Shakspeare may be 
naturally endowed with singular intellectual perspicacity 
and power, but on the theory in question we look in vain 
for the influences that produced the moral grandeur of the 
character of Christ. ‘The moral world is governed by laws 
as fixed and certain as are those of the physical.world ; 
and here we have an effect without a cause, a moral effect 
without a moral cause assigned-.or capable of being con- 
sistently admitted by the supporters of the theory. 

On the Trinitarian theory the character of Christ would 
seem to present a problem no less difficult of solution. 
According to that theory the perfection of his moral char- 
acter was a necessary consequence of the divinity of his 
nature. No one who believes him “ very God of very God ”’ 
can believe him capable of committing sin. But this is in- 
consistent with the moral struggles through which he passed, 
which imply, not sinfulness, but liability to sin; and with 
the value of his example, which would be the example not 
only of a sinless; but of an impeccable being. If his 
nature were originally, inherently and necessarily Divine, 
then his character was originally, inherently and necessarily 
perfect, and there could have been no moral struggle within 
himself, no triumph over temptation. In persecution, in 
contempt, in suffering, in death, he could not have been to 
us a perfect and sinless Exemplar. 

The Unitarian theory of Christianity, as far as we are 
acquainted with the form which it has assumed in England, 
presents the moral character of Christ as an example to be 
copied by his followers, without seeking to explain the 
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source of his moral excellence or its connection with the 
religion which he taught, just as the moral character of any 
of the ancient prophets or righteous men might be offered 
for imitation. But this, although simple and rational, does 
not come up to the standard of the Scriptural account of 
Christ ; it practically places him on a level with Abraham 
or Moses, and it leaves the perfection of his example unex- 
plained. The Unitarian theory prevalent in New England 
exhibits Christ in higher aspects and relations, as a Teacher, 
a Saviour, a Mediator in a sense altogether peculiar to 
himself, and as performing mediatorial offices “ which not 
only take him out of the common experience of humanity 
in regard to the spiritual life, but lift him above all concep- 
tion of what is possible for humanity in the natural devel- 
opment of its powers.” This very nearly approaches to 
what appears to the present writer the true idea of Christ’s 
character, but it is vaguely expressed. We need and seek 
a precise and definite conception of the nature and source 
of his superiority to all ordinary and even possible human 
excellence, without which this idea of his character will be 
fluctuating and destitute of influence. 

The author of “ Jesus and his Biographers”’ has present- 
ed a new and ingenious theory of the character and miracles 
of Christ, and he is the first, as far as we are aware, who has 
expressly recognized the connection between moral charac- 
ter and miraculous attestation. According to this theory 
a certain mental or moral state was the antecedent condi- 
tion of the occurrence of miracles, and miracles, regarded 
as unprecedented but natural events, were consequent 
upon the possession of this mental or moral state by Jesus 
himself and by the subjects of the miracles performed. 
This mental or moral state is described by the term, faith— 
faith in the power of Christ to produce the given effects. 
This view is liable to many weighty objections, but in ref- 
erence to the present purpose it need only be remarked, 
that there is no adequate explanation of the production in 
the mind of Christ of this undoubting confidence in his own 
power, an effect which demands a cause as much as the 
miracles themselves ; nor is there any explanation of the 
fact, that, with the largely increased means of spiritual im- 
provement conferred upon mankind by the Gospel, there 
has been not only no corresponding increase, but a total 
discontinuance, of miraculous power in the Church. 
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These notices, necessarily brief, do not, it is believed, 
misrepresent the respective theories, and they may be 
useful as affording the means of comparison with each other 
and with the remarks that are to follow. These will be 
directed to show that the perfect moral character of Christ 
is fully explicable on the supposition, and only on the sup- 
position, of the divinity of his mission, the reality of his 
special inspiration, and the truth of the miracles which he 
performed. Deny these, and his peculiar and extraordinary 
character is an effect without a cause; a series of moral 
phenomena concentrated in the short life of one man and 
largely influencing the entire history of the world, and yet 
wholly disconnected from all instrumentalities and agencies 
by which they could be produced; a mystery which it is 
equally unphilosophical to receive or to reject, because if 
rejected, it must be rejected against all evidence, and if 
received, it must be received blindly and unintelligently. 
Admit what is assumed on the face of the record which 
exhibits his perfect moral character—admit his divine 
mission, his special inspiration and his miraculous works, 
and every difficulty is removed ; we have a cause adequate 
to the production of the effect; we have moral influences 
expressly adapted to account for the phenomena in ques- 
tion; we have a simple yet sublime history, consistent in 
all its essential details, of Jesus of Nazareth, the most richly 
endowed and the most transcendently excellent of all who 
have ever trodden on thisearth. With the reverence due to 
such greatness, but also with earnest and truthful souls, let 
us endeavor to trace the influences by which his wonderful 
character was formed. 

Character, in order to possess moral excellence and value 
must be formed under moral influences, that is, influences 
which shall leave the will free and unshackled to act or not 
to act. In the present instance it is not apparent that any 
moral influence could have been or was employed, except 
that which consists in the presentation of truth to the 
mind. But all truth is primarily addressed to, and received 
by, the intellect alone, and it is morally influential only 
under certain conditions, of which the following appear to 
be the most essential: first, the inherent importance of the 
truth or truths presented to the mind ; second, the clear- 
ness and distinctness with which they are apprehended by 
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the mind; and third, the strength of the evidence by which 
they are perceived to be supported, and the corresponding 
strength of the conviction with which they are held. There 
may be other conditions which reflection on the subject 
does not now suggest, but these at least appear to be indis- 
pensable ; and it seems scarcely possible that these should 
co-exist without truth, first intellectually perceived, becom- 
ing also in a greater or less degree morally effective. Now 
on the theory of Christianity which we are considering — 
that which recognises the divinity of Christ’s mission, the 
reality of his special inspiration, and the truth of his mira- 
cles, it is capable of being shown that truth must have 
been presented to the mind of Christ under these three 
conditions, existing with a degree of force and intensity 
altogether unequalled and incapable of being equalled in 
any other case; and that consequently there were the 
broadest possible grounds on which to build that perfection 
of moral character, which places him at an immeasurable 
distance above every other human being that has ever 
existed or can be expected to exist upon earth. 

With regard to the inherent importance of the truths 
which were present to his mind and which constitute the 
religion that he taught, they afford the only rational and 
consistent explanation of the relations of God to his crea- 
tures and of the government which he exercises over them, 
and of their relations to Him and to each other, and of the 
destiny that awaits them. The existence of the Infinite 
Creator and Ruler, his unity and supremacy above all that 
are called gods, his paternal character towards all his 
children of the human family and their universal brother- 
hood with each other; his moral government extending to 
all men, to all ages, to a present world, to a future world, 
and to all orders of beings; the riches of his mercy to the 
penitent and humble, and the awfulness of his justice to 
the guilty and impenitent; these appear to have been the 
great ideas which filled his mind and which it absorbed 
and identified with itself. Some of them may be old in 
terms, and others new; but even the old by their simplici- 
ty, consistency, and comprehensiveness acquire quite a new 
meaning from his lips, and the whole form the only religion 
adapted to all men, to man asa race. Even for the funda- 
mental principles of what is called natural or absolute re- 
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ligion, the world is far more indebted to Christianity than 
Christians generally suppose ; and the best proof of this is, 
that, in the Heathen world where alone we can see what the 
simple intuitions of reason amount to, those fundamental 
principles are extensively denied, and even when they are 
admitted, they are held with a vagueness, with a copious 
admixture of gross errors and superstitions, and with an 
absence of moral application, which deprive them of almost 
all their usefulness. The truths of Christianity when 
viewed simply by themselves, are thus of the highest possi- 
ble importance, throwing a broad and strong light on the 
moral government of God and the moral nature of man, 
and fitted to influence and control our whole moral being. 
They were adapted, then, absolutely, and by their own force, 
to produce the noblest effects upon the moral nature of Christ. 

The moral influence of truth is not dependent merely 
upon its abstract importance, but also upon the clearness 
with which it is perceived by the mind. A truth obscurely 
apprehended, will be feebly felt; distinctly apprehended, 
will be strongly felt. The ordinary mode of acquiring 
truth is by research, by analysis, by comparison and contrast, 
by reasoning and reflection ; and during these exercises of 
the mind we are conscious of doubt and uncertainty, and 
of mental effort to remove doubt and attain certainty. But 
in that peculiar state of mind which we call inspiration, and 
which, according to the prevalent, and, it is believed, the 
true theory of Christianity, consists in extraordinary Divine 
illumination, there must necessarily be in the favored indi- 
vidual, a total absence of doubt and uncertainty respecting 
the truths communicated, —a perfect consciousness that this 
undoubting certainty has been attained without any pre- 
ceding mental effort, and a clear perception that it is to the 
Divine Spirit he is indebted for the glorious light that 
shines within his soul. Such inspiration is not inconsistent 
with the ever-present and all-pervading influence of God 
in the worlds of matter and of mind: to deny the possi- 
bility of it, is to circumscribe the modes and degrees of the 
Divine operations. Now our Lord was not left, like the 
philosophers and sages of antiquity, to acquire by his own 
efforts a knowledge of the great truths which he taught, to 
spell them out by hazardous conjectures, to elaborate them 
by doubtful reasonings, to learn them on questionable au- 
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thority. They were communicated to him by the special 
inspiration of God; and of the sharpness and distinctness, 
the comprehensiveness and fulness in all their parts and 
relations which truths thus communicated must possess to the 
mind, it is impossible for us to form any adequate concep- 
tion. We can only judge that where God is pleased to 
place himself in special and extraordinary communication 
with a finite mind, for the purpose of presenting religious 
truths to its apprehension, those truths must necessarily be 
perceived with a high degree of vividness and reality, and 
that just in proportion to the vividness with which they are 
perceived, and the reality which is seen to belong to them, 
will be the moral power which they exert upon the charac- 
ter. Thus directly enlightened by God, thus supernaturally 
inspired by Omniscient wisdom, thus receiving the Divine 
spirit without measure, he must have acquired a clearness of 
vision respecting the truths communicated to him, compara- 
ble only to the distinctness of material objects submitted to 
the bodily sight and touch. He must have apprehended 
the truths of his religion with a firmness and energy of 
thought which our feeble minds, our skeptical speculations, 
our low and worldly, sensual and selfish habits do not per- 
mit us even distantly to approach. It was not an ineffica- 
cious truth that was thus presented to his mind ; it was not 
a single truth, however important; but it was a galaxy of the 
most momentous truths relating to the being and govern- 
ment of God and the nature and hopes of man. It was 
these truths in all their life-giving energy that took perma- 
nent possession of the mind of Jesus, formed and moulded 
his character, and purified and elevated his moral nature to 
the spotless perfection by which he is distinguished. 

Still further, the moral influence of truth is proportionate 
to the amount of evidence and the strength of conviction. 
Mere clearness of perception, although necessary, is not all- 
sufficient. A proposition may be distinctly and fully ap- 
prehended, but conflicting phenomena and the natural 
imperfection and liability to error of the human mind, may 
suggest doubt of its truth. The temptation in the wilder- 
ness, the agony in the garden, and the exclamation on the 
cross, all prove that our Lord was liable to the assaults of 
doubt, although he never yielded to them. Pure-minded 
and upright, humble and vigilant, jealous of himself, and 
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anxious to avoid not only imposture, of which he knew him- 
self to be incapable, but self-delusion, a far more subtle and 
penetrating error, he might reason with himself and say, 
‘“‘ How do I know that in believing myself to be divinely 
inspired, [ am not laboring under self-deception or mental 
hallucination?” The forms in which the human mind 
practices deception upon itself even in regard to the 
most familiar matters, are almost infinitely various; but 
in religion the mind is especially prone to mistake its own 
crude imaginings for the inspirations of the Almighty. 
Now the miracles which Christ by the power of God was 
enabled to perform, answered the purpose of attesting the 
divinity of his mission, at least to himself. That this was 
the sole or chief purpose, the primary or the ultimate pur- 
pose, of his miracles is not affirmed. All that ts affirmed 
is, that this was a purpose which they were obviously adapt- 
ed, and which they were therefore probably intended, to 
serve. It is the purpose which had a direct bearing upon 
the formation and perfection of his moral character. How 
abundantly must his faith in God have been confirmed by 
the miraculous power which he felt ever present within 
him, and which he frequently put forth in outward acts! 
When he felt, and saw, and knew, that at a word, a touch, 
or even by a mere act of volition, the sick were healed, the 
dead raised to life, and the ordinary and known laws of 
nature in various forms transcended at his command, this 
must, with indescribable force, have strengthened his con- 
viction of the reality of his divine mission, the reality of the 
divine inspiration which was breathing and burning within 
him, and the reality of the divine truths which he was thus 
commissioned to proclaim and enforce upon mankind. 
Under such circumstances, in the prevailing tone of his 
mind and manner of his life, there could be, and there was, 
no doubt, no misgiving, no unbelief. ‘There was the sim- 
ple and calm confidence of one who knew that he had 
received the high impress of Heaven. ‘The works that I 
do, they bear witness of me.” “Father, I know that thou 
hearest me always.” To him of all others the evidence de- 
rived from his own miraculous endowments and perform- 
ances must have been cogent, his convictions powerful, and 
proportionately cogent and powerful must have been the 
moral influence exerted upon his whole life and character. 
21* 
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Here, then, we have an adequate explanation of the per- 
fection of that character, by a reference to the extraordi- 
nary influences which operated on his mind, and through 
his mind on his life, flowing from the high office with 
which he was invested as the special messenger of the Di- 
vine will to mankind, from the peculiar spiritual enlighten- 
ment which this involved, and from the miraculous attesta- 
tions by which it was accompanied. On any other hypo- 
thesis, his character is a moral monstrosity, unexplained and 
inexplicable. On the supposition that has been made, his 
character is at once natural and human, supernatural and 
divine: supernatural and divine, because, as the cause is 
above nature, consisting in the special interposition of God, 
so the effect is without parallel and of God-like excellence ; 
natural and human, because this supernatural and divine 
cause has produced this unparalleled and God-like effect in 
a manner perfectly congruous with the known laws of our 
mental and moral nature. It would equally assume a vio- 
lation of those laws, if we either suppose any other effect 
from this cause, or ascribe this effect to any other cause. 
The belief in a departure from natural laws, in this case, 
rests with those who deny supernaturalism, special inspira- 
tion, and miraculous endowment. 

‘The character of Christ thus regarded is not an isolated 
fact, a mere appendage to the history of his religion, a sin- 
gle element combined with others of equal or greater sig- 
nificance. A recognition of his true character, and of the 
sources of its excellence, is necessary to a full appreciation 
of the whole circle of Christian truth and evidence, and to 
a full participation in the sanctifying influence of Christian 
faith and doctrine. Christ is Christianity. Christ is the 
beginning and ending of Christianity, its first and last and 
only element. Christ is the living and dying personifica- 
tion of the mighty moral power which the great truths that 
he taught respecting God and man are capable of exerting 
upon the human heart and life. He himself believed what 
he taught. He more than believed. He knew the high 
and solemn and comprehensive truths which he received 
and communicated, with that deep and penetrating insight 
which perfect Divine teaching can impart. Those truths, 
the absolute trust in his God and Father, the filial love, and 
the suffering obedience which they inspired, made him what 
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he was —a being peculiarly, extraordinarily, transcendently 
excellent ; towering at an unapproachable height above all 
who preceded him, lived with him, or have come after him ; 
distinguished alike for the humblest and the loftiest virtues ; 
standing out in equally bold relief from patriarchs, proph- 
ets, and apostles, from saints and martyrs, from the an- 
cient philosopher and the modern genius. Those truths 
cannot be perceived by us with the same clearness, and 
held with the same strength, with which they existed in his 
mind. ‘They cannot produce the full moral effects upon 
us when received through him, as upon him when received 
direct from God; upon us when supported by miracles 
which we believe he performed, as upon him when sup- 
ported by miracles which he knew that he himself per- 
formed by the power of God. But although we cannot 
reach the perfect standard of our Lord and Master, it is 
something to know that we have not yet attained, neither 
are already perfect. It is something to escape the error of 
those who, “ measuring themselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves among themselves,” are not wise ; a mis- 
take which must always retard moral progress, and dwarf 
and deteriorate the character. It is something to have a 
perfect standard before us, which we know has once been 
reached, and at which we may always point our own efforts. 
It is something to know that the’ potent principle and cause 
of the perfection of Christ’s moral character was the per- 
fection of his faith in God and in God’s truths, and that we 
all, imbibing his spirit, imitating his example, and “ with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord,” 
may, in constant progression, be “ changed into the same im- 
age, from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.” 

The highest thought belonging to this great topic yet re- 
mains. In the perfect moral character of Christ, God has 
revealed Himsexr to mankind. ‘ Noman hath seen God at 
any time.” ‘To suppose that in order to reveal himself he 
assumed an angelic, human, or animal form, would be to 
fall back into the miserable and degrading superstitions of 
the grossest Heathenism. But it is not the less true, and a 
truth of the highest importance and value, that “the only 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him” — declared him not merely in the rich in- 
struction which dropped from his lips, but in the sinless 
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example of doing and of suffering which he exhibited to 
the world. The finite mind cannot adequately conceive of 
the infinite God. Imperfect and sinful, we cannot ade- 
quately conceive of the perfectly holy God. As we can 
acquire an approximate idea of the infinite only by indefi- 
nite additions of finite quantities, so we can acquire an ap- 
proximate idea of perfect moral excellence only by ascrib- 
ing to God the highest of those moral qualities which we 
find imperfectly developed in ourselves. This will still, of 
necessity, fall infinitely short of the moral perfection of the 
uncreated One; but it is the highest conception of moral 
goodness which we can form; and of this highest concep- 
tion we have a living and practical embodiment in the per- 
fect character of Jesus Christ. In Christ, God has conde- 
scended to veil, as it were, the glories of that light in 
which he dwells, and “ which no man can approach unto,” 
— to bring down his own infinite Moral Perfection to our 
finite conceptions, and, at the same time, to raise those con- 
ceptions above the low and worldly standard of ordinary 
efforts and attainments, to the highest point of moral ex- 
cellence to which our nature in the present state of being 
is capable of rising. Hence the pregnant language of 
Christ himself, ‘‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.” Would that we could forever forget the dogmas 
of the schools, the phraseology of sects, and the controver- 
sies of theologians, and with a deep, heart-inspiring, and 
appreciating earnestness, behold God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, and revealing Himself unto the 
world ! W. A. 





Art. IX.— MEMOIR OF BISHOP GRISWOLD. * 


We have seldom been more agreeably surprised, or un- 
expectedly interested, than in reading this ‘“‘ Memoir of the 
Life” of Bishop Griswold. We took up the volume origi- 


* Memoir of the Life of the Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, D. D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Eastern Diocese. By 
Joun 8. Stone, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Phila- 
delphia. 1844. S8vo. pp. 612. 
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nally as a matter of duty chiefly, feeling that we ought to 
have something more than vague impressions of the char- 
acter and services of one, who for so many years had filled 
so eminent a station as “ Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Eastern Diocese.” But formidable as it 
seemed, (612 octavo pages,) we found the reading by no 
means a task; we were led on by a continually increasing 
interest in the private character of the man and the public 
career of the Bishop, and at the close felt ourselves instruct- 
ed and edified, and found that the name of Bishop Griswold 
must hereafter be associated in our minds with the names 
of some of the noblest, the most devoted, the most useful 
of the servants of Christ. 

It is manifest on every page that Dr. Stone’s heart was 
in his work. He writes con amore, in a spirit of reverent, 
we may say, enthusiastic admiration of his subject, permit- 
ing no opportunity to pass unimproved of presenting ina 
strong and favorable light the best features in the intellect- 
ual and religious character of the Bishop. He writes how- 
ever in a candid and impartial temper; facts and events 
are simply, and, we presume, correctly stated; and after 
making all due allowance for the influence of private friend- 
ship and high personal regard, Dr. Griswold stands before 
us, in this Memoir, a noble specimen of a man and a Bishop ; 
meek, humble, modest, though for more than thirty years 
the incumbent of an office whose natural tendency is to 
make a man proud, arrogant, and overbearing ; early and 
thoroughly trained in all the learning of the schools, yet 
early resisting all the fascinations of literature, all the temp- 
tations the world offers to talent and acquirement, that he 
might become himself, and help to make others “ wise unto 
salvation ;” a zealous and devoted Episcopalian, esteeming 
this “‘the more excellent way” of Christ, ready for any 
labors or sacrifices in its behalf, spending a long life in toil’ 
and travail that he might plant this form of Christian faith 
more widely over the hills and valleys of New England; 
yet free from the bigotry and uncharitable exclusiveness 
sometimes manifested by those who assume to be “the 
Church,” embracing in his large and catholic heart the good 
of every name, and rejoicing that Christ was preached and 
sinners converted,to holiness and righteousness of life, 
though this was done by men to whom the consecrating 
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hands of a Bishop had never conveyed the virtues of 
‘¢ Apostolic succession,” and under other forms than those 
which Episcopacy approved; severely tried beyond the 
common lot by domestic affliction and bereavement, yet 
exhibiting ever a cheerful resignation, a childlike submis- 
sion to God, and that godly sorrow which quickens the 
conscience in duty without chilling the heart to all that is 
grateful and pleasant in life. 

As we have hinted above, the office of Bishop, under any 
of the great hierarchies of the Christian world, is a severe 
trial of a man’s Christian character. Few comparatively 
have been able to stand the test unharmed and without 
reproach. It has been thought indeed by some, that a 
strong moral argument against Episcopacy arises from this 
source; that it might be fairly contended, that Christ did 
not give, and would not have given to his Church an 
organization, that of necessity spreads such snares for the 
soul, holding up its high offices as a bribe to avarice and a 
prize to ambition, offering to its ministers almost irresistible 
temptations to engage in fierce contentions or subtle in- 
trigues for spiritual power. However this may be, it cannot 
be doubted that the ideas associated with the office of 
Bishop, and the authority with which it is invested in the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches, make it an office 
dangerous to meekness and humility of soul, an office that 
puts to a severe test the Christian virtues of the incumbent. 
This test, the character of Bishop Griswold met unharmed. 
He thought more of the responsibilities of his office than of 
its power; more of its duties than its honor; more of the 
labors and sacrifices fidelity to his trust required than of the 
rank and station that trust conferred. We sometimes see 
the office of Bishop adorning the man; in Dr. Griswold we 
see the man adorning the office by the meekness of wisdom, 
the lowliness of an humble, the fidelity of a devoted heart. 
He seems himself to have been fully sensible of the danger 
of the office, as is manifested by his remark to the Secre- 
tary of the Council in the case of Dr. Jarvis. “TI like not,” 
said he, “the accumulation of power in the hands of any 
set of men whatever. I wish that our Bishops might always 
be poor, and have no more power than is necessary to the 
discharge of the proper duties of their office. If the station 
is rendered one of ease and splendor, improper persons will 
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be always intriguing and striving for it. But if it is only a 
place of labor and usefulness, without the reward of worldly 
honors or emolument, there will be little danger of any 
one’s seeking or accepting it but from desire to do good.” 
We agree with Dr. Stone that this sentiment “ was the 
embodying of his life, as well as the expression of his 
thoughts, on this point.” 

We feel confident our readers would concur with us in 
the foregoing remarks, could we lay before them a com- 
plete analysis of the life and character of Bishop Griswold, 
as exhibited in Dr. Stone’s Memoir. Our limits will per- 
mit only a brief sketch, with occasional extracts. 

Alexander Viets Griswold was born at Simsbury, Hart- 
ford County, Connecticut, April 22, 1766. Like many 
other eminent men, Bishop Griswold seems to have been 
principally indebted to his mother for his talents, and for 
the early discipline and influences that moulded his char- 
acter. A woman of cultivated intellect, of uncommon 
energy and decision, she became, in the absence of good 
schools, his first teacher, and inspired him with that love of 
learning and those habits of industry which were the ele- 
ments of his subsequent usefulness. Upon this latter point 
she was a strict disciplinarian ; and the moment her children 
were old enough to use their tiny hands they were taught 
some kind of employment, not for the profit that might 
accrue from their labor, but for the habits thereby formed. 
A kind of netting, called “ bone-lace,’ was at that time 
much used ; at a very early age her children were taught 
to knit this lace, and Dr. Stone justly remarks that “the 
boy who knit bone-lace at five years of age, because his 
mother taught him that it was a duty to be always doing 
something useful in moments which must otherwise run to 
waste, or perhaps be filled with mischief, was a worthy pre- 
decessor to the Bishop, who afterwards, with unmatched 
industry, bore, for more than thirty years, ‘the care of all 
the Churches’ scattered over a diocese wide enough for a 
kingdom.” 

But it was the influence of his maternal uncle, Rey. 
Roger Viets, Rector of St. Andrew’s church, Simsbury, 
which more even than that of his mother, formed his tastes, 
moulded his character, and gave direction to his life. This 
uncle, considering his nephew a child of remarkable prom- 
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ise, and becoming deeply interested in his education, re- 
quested his parents to allow him to come and live with him, 
‘‘as he would then have more time and better opportuni- 
ties for directing his studies.” At ten years of age, he was 
permitted to go —a change to which his parents consented, 
probably, from the circumstance that “ Alec,’’ who from 
his earliest years had manifested a special fondness for 
reading, had been sent to the field with team and harrow, 
and was found some hours afterwards, the team quietly 
resting by the fence, and himself prone on the grass be- 
neath the shade, profoundly absorbed in a book. This 
Rev. Roger Viets, who, after graduating at Yale College, 
had studied for and received priest’s orders in England, 
was an accomplished scholar, having a large and well se- 
lected library, the unrestricted use of which was open to 
his nephew. With these facilities, and under the special 
charge and instruction of his uncle, “his profiting was 
manifest to all.. His progress in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages was remarkable, while in mathematics he so highly 
distinguished himself, that there was no boy in all Sims- 
bury who was his superior, and but one who was consid- 
ered his equal.”’ In a brief autobiography, commenced 
late in life, many interesting passages from which are given 
us in the Memoir, he thus speaks of himself in this respect. 


‘**T recollect nothing in my childhood and youth more remark- 
able than the rapidity with which I learned the lessons given me. 
When about four or five years old, 1 remember being often re- 
quired to read before strangers, who, at that day, viewed my for- 
wardness as a great wonderment. In about three days after the 
Greek grammar was first put into my hands, I had, without any 
other teaching, written in Greek characters, the first chapter in 
John’s Gospel, interlined with a literal and verbal translation 
into Latin. The facility with which I obtained a knowledge of 
the Greek language much surprised my teacher.” — p. 32. 

‘“‘ Perhaps not once in an age,” continues Dr. Stone, “‘ if ever, 
are we presented with an instance of earlier, and more indom- 
itable love of learning than that which was exhibited in the 
childish subject of these pages. This love seemed an inborn 
passion, which no difficulties could restrain; — a connatural 
flame, which no waters of adverse circumstances could quench. 
In after life, he was remarkable for his habit of silence, even at 
times when he might have been expected to engage in conversa- 
tion. ‘The secret of this seems to have been, and such is the 
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impression of the eldest survivors of the family, with whom I 
have had the pleasure of conversation, that his early passion for 
books, fanned by his mother’s influence both in her occasional 
teachings and in her daily conversation, led him into the habit 
of spending those moments in reading, which his companions 
consumed in the noisy frolicks of their sports. He was, even in 
childhood, too entirely absorbed in the inward workings of his 
own mind, and in feeding his insatiable appetite for knowledge, 
ever to acquire the art of playing with words at small-talk. The 
master passion of his childhood, as of his riper years, made him 
a devotee to books, and his devotion to books made him taci- 
turn.” — pp. 33, 34. 


Under the instructions of his uncle, young Griswold was 
prepared for Yale College; but the troubled times of the 
Revolution, and his father’s straightened means, prevented 
his entering; and, in the language of the Memoir, 


*‘ Considering the imperfect state of our institutions in that 
mid-revolutionary infancy of our literature and science, the 
doubt may perhaps be considered well founded, whether his ad- 
vantages in College would have been so far superior, as some are 
in the habit of thinking, to those which he enjoyed under the 
special tutorship of his devoted and accomplished relative, and 
amidst the rich treasures of his choice and carefully selected 
library.” —p. 40. 

He himself says, in the autobiography above referred to: 


“‘ Respecting my proposed passage through a College course, 
I was the more contented without it, from having been frequently 
assured by several graduates of Yale, that my attainments were 
superior to those of the majority who obtain diplomas. Indeed, 
the deficiencies which 1 could not but perceive in many of them, 
caused me then to doubt whether such public education was 
much to be preferred to one more private.’’ — p. 40. 


All this may be true; yet it should never be forgotten, 
that the question between a public and private education is 
not confined to the mere amount of learning attained, but 
includes the formation of habits and associations, the dis- 
cipline and development of character. It can hardly be 
doubted, that ordinarily a public school or college—a 
world in miniature —is the best preparation of the youth- 
ful mind and heart for the actual world of strife and strug- 
gle, in which manhood must bear its part. 

It was his purpose at one moment to prepare for the 
Senior class, and so, “‘merely to obtain a degree, spend 
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one year in College. Even this purpose, however, was by 
subsequent events frustrated.” The circumstances in which 
many of the clergy of the “ English Church” found them- 
selves placed at the close of the Revolution, induced the 
uncle of whom we have spoken to remove to Nova Scotia, 
whither he was very desirous that his nephew and pupil 
should accompany him. After some hesitation, he con- 
sented; and having formed an attachment to a young 
lady in his native place, he was married at the early age of 
nineteen. The removal to Nova Scotia, however, was never 
acomplished on his part. The marriage, that was to facili- 
tate, ultimately prevented it. His wife’s parents, receiv- 
ing unfavorable reports of the country and climate, ‘“‘ were 
unwilling that their daughter should go thither.” His un- 
cle removed to his new parish without him, in 1789. In 
closing this portion of the “ Memoir,’ Dr. Stone remarks : 


‘Of his attainments in knowledge during the first nineteen 
years of his life, it is difficult to speak with precision. Those 
years, as we have seen, were not spent, like the corresponding 
years of many others, in the public walks of learning, in the 
contests of the schools, and in association with living men fa- 
mous in the world of letters; scenes, where genius, scholarship, 
and taste, win their triumphs, wreath themselves in the laurels 
of fame, and gain for their academic escutcheons an early em- 
blazonry. On the contrary, they were years spent in most sim- 
ple retirement, in laborious occupation, and in little more than 
midnight devotions at the shrine of knowledge ; in measuring 
himself, intellectually, with himself alone; or, in making a 
ploughman’s field the only palestra of his scholarship, and the 
ploughman himself his sole intellectual wrestler. And yet, we 
cannot but think highly of his attainments even at that period, 
if we reflect that, while laboring in agricultural pursuits with 
others of his age and family, and for as many hours as they, he 
had, at the time of his unexpectedly early marriage, qualified 
himself for entering the Senior class of Yale College, and, in 
addition to all this, read almost every volume in the valuable li- 
brary of his uncle Viets! What results. in scholarship would 
not such a mind, with such indomitable habits of industry, have 
achieved, had his whole time been devoted tothe gratification of 
his one insatiable desire !’’ — p. 53. 


After the departure of his uncle, he passed several years 
‘‘ undecided what course to follow.” Hitherto he had con- 
sidered himself as designed for the Christian ministry. 
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Deprived of the library and the instructions of his uncle, 
the thought of preparing for orders was in a great measure 
relinquished. For two or three years he read law some 
part of the time, not with the design of applying for ad- 
mission to the bar, but ‘“ chiefly with a view of qualifying 
himself for any business of a public nature to which he 
might, not improbably, be called.” In his autobiography, 
he says: — 


‘‘ During these years of indecision, however, reading was not 
neglected ; nor was I uninterested, or wholly unoccupied, in the 
affairs of religion and the Church. I became a communicant at 
the age of twenty, and was confirmed, with many others, on oc- 
casion of Bishop Seabury’s first visit to our parish. In the af- 
fairs of this parish, I was much consulted, and not a little en- 
gaged. My knowledge of music, and practice of Psalmody, as 
there were then very few organs in the country, made me of use 
both in teaching and in leading the choir. When the parish 
was vacant, and when its minister was absent, I assisted in the 
other services, and finally, being urged to speak on other occa- 
sions, my friends began to think that the weakness of my voice 
was not a good reason for relinquishing my early purpose of 
taking orders.” — p. 59. 

This purpose, therefore, he resumed, and offered himself 
to the Convention which met at New Haven, in June, 1794; 
and at the next annual Convention, June, 1795, he was ad- 
mitted to Deacon’s orders. And when we recollect that he 
was at this time ‘a working farmer,” with an increasing 
family, that he was obliged to labor all the day on his farm, 
‘and not being able to afford himself adequate lights, was 
in the habit of stretching himself on the hearth, with his 
books before him, and by the light of pine knots, as they 
blazed in the chimney corner, pursuing his studies for 
hours after his wife and children were asleep,” we shall 
perceive that he must have brought to the ministry a self- 
devotion and an unconquerable perseverance, seldom 
equalled, almost never surpassed. 

We have dwelt thus long on the early life of Bishop 
Griswold, because, though not the most important, it is, we 
think, the most interesting, and the least familiar portion of 
his history ; and because it enables us more fully to under- 
stand and appreciate the man, acquaints us with the influen- 
ces that formed his character and prepared him for his sub- 
sequent career. That career, in a few years, became marked 
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and public. He had invitations to settle from three different 
places within a few months after his admission to priest’s 
orders, which occurred in October, 1795. Of these, he 
accepted the least eligible in a pecuniary point of view, and 
took the pastoral charge of three neighboring parishes in 
Litchfield county — Plymouth, Harwinton, and Litchfield— 
and retained this trust till the spring of 1804, when he re- 
moved to Bristol, Rhode Island, having accepted a repeated 
and pressing invitation to become Rector of St. Michael’s 
church in that place. Of his ministry in Litchfield county, 
Dr. Stone speaks as follows, giving, at the same time, many 
striking incidents and illustrations, that confirm the just- 
ness of his comparisons and his praise. 


“‘ His ministry in Litchfield county was as humble as it was 
laborious; but it left behind a gracious sweet-savor, which is 
tasted with satisfaction in the remembrances yet living among 
the hills. His life of toil and lowliness there was, to the world, 
as unnoticed and unknown as the beautiful stream which flowed 
through his parishes—seldom seen save by those who drew 
near, and who, from the brow of the sudden eminences which 
swelled above it, looked down into the deep and narrow vale, 
along the bottom of which it held its way. As I passed over 
the field of his first labors, stood where he so often stood, and 
listened to what almost seemed the living echoes of his voice, in 
the accounts given me both of his teaching and of his toils, I 
could not help thinking of Pastor Oberlin in the Ban de la 
Roche, and of Felix Neff among the high Alps; not because 
nature here assumes the same sterile, rugged, and awful forms, 
which she wears there; for the hills of Litchfield county gene- 
rally swell into smooth and broad eminences, rather than into 
shaggy and towering heights, and are made vocal with the hum 
of most industrious life, as it covers them with traces of well 
paid cultivation; nor because man here exists in the same rude 
and untaught state, which marks his condition there; for this, 
like every other part of Connecticut, is a region of moral culti- 
vation and of intellectual light; but because here, as there, the 
scene is withdrawn from the noise and bustle of the great tumul- 
tuous world; because here, as there, all is simple, inartificial, 
rural life; but, most of all, because here, as there, was a man, 
giving up every thing for his Master; a man fired, natively, with 
all the ardors of the poet, the scholar, and the man of science, 
yet making himself one with his people in all the simplicity, 
toilfulness, and humble fare, to which they were accustomed; a 
man, seeking singly the good of ail, and receiving less than 
love and reverence from none.” — pp. 74, 75. 
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The settlement of Dr. Griswold as Rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s, was the commencement of a new era of temporal 
prosperity and spiritual growth to the parish. It consisted 
when he went there of twenty-five families and twenty 
communicants ; in a very few years the increase of the so- 
ciety rendered a considerable enlargement of the church 
necessary, while there were yet more gratifying and equally 
manifest signs of spiritual growth, in the greatly increased 
number of communicants, and the deep religious interest 
that pervaded the whole parish. Here, it is well known, 
Dr. Griswold lived and labored as a parish minister, during 
the greater part of his Episcopal life, with a fidelity and 
success that were at once an example and a stimulus to the 
clergy of his diocese. He never suffered the honors or the 
cares of the Episcopate to slacken his zeal or diminish his 
interest in the duties of a parish clergyman. In 1829, he 
resigned his parochial charge at Bristol, to assume, in com- 
pliance with the invitation of the congregation, and the 
wishes of many of the Episcopal clergy of Massachusetts, 
(who desired him to reside in a more central part of the di- 
ocese,) the Rectorship of St. Peter’s church, Salem ; where, 
however, he did not remain long. The increase of his 
Episcopal duties, and “the gentle admonitions” of age, 
made it necessary for him to relinquish the pastoral charge 
of a parish; and in 1835 he resigned the Rectorship of 
the church at Salem, and removed to Boston, where he 
continued to reside, devoting himself exclusively to the du- 
ties of his diocese, to the close of his life, which occurred 
suddenly, February 15, 1843. 

A large part of the volume before us is a history of the 
Eastern Diocese, as well as a memoir of Bishop Griswold. 
The two things could not well be separated, as the existence 
of this diocese begun and ended with his Episcopate. 
Comprising all of New England but the State of Connecti- 
cut, it was created by his election, May 31, 1810; and, 
virtually dismembered in 1838, it ceased to exist, even in. 
name, the moment he died. We could have wished, how- 
ever, that Dr. Stone had given us more, or less, upon this 
point. Asa history of the Eastern Diocese, with the ex- 
ception of what relates to its formation, his work is of 
course incomplete, and, as it seems to us, somewhat con- 
fused and unintelligible to all but Episcopalians ; while the 

22* 
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constant reference to the public affairs of the Diocese, to 
the troubles arising from diversities of opinion and the con- 
tentions of parties, (which, notwithstanding the boasted 
unity said to be produced by Prayer book, Articles and 
Canons, are admitted to exist, awakening sometimes the 
‘awful apprehension ” that “ the ground beneath her might 
cleave asunder, and leave the Church in two divisions on 
opposite sides of the chasm,”) serves only to excite curi- 
osity, without gratifying it by a full development of facts 
and results, — to withdraw attention from the Bishop, and 
to throw his individual life and character too much into the 
back-ground. It must be admitted, also, that this was the 
most difficult portion of the task he undertook to perform, 
and perhaps Dr. Stone has done it as well as circumstances 
permitted. 

So far as his work is a history of the Eastern Diocese, 
and of the progress of Episcopacy in New England during 
the last thirty years, it is full of interest to us as Congrega- 
tionalists, and suggests several topics upon which we should 
like to offer a few reflections. Especially should we like 
to say a few words upon the prejudices “ hostile” to Epis- 
copacy, once or twice alluded to in the Memoir as existing 
among the descendants of the Pilgrims; upon the just 
causes, as developed in the ecclesiastical history of England 
in the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth centuries, in 
which originated these prejudices, and upon the influence 
they will yet exert in checking the prevalence of Episcopacy 
in New England, and in modifying its essential spirit and 
character, so far as it does prevail. But our limits will not 
permit this, and it would be foreign to our present purpose, 
which has not been controversy, nor the discussion of any of 
the points at issue between Congregationalism and Episco- 
pacy, but simply to direct attention to the life of an emi- 
nently useful and devoted minister of the Gospel, who, 
though a Bishop, was more of a Christian than of an Epis- 
copalian, and thought more of the Gospel than of any 
particular forms and organization through which it was to 
be administered. 

With this view, it hardly becomes us to sit in judgment 
upon the Episcopal character of Dr. Griswold. As Con- 
gregationalists, we are not perhaps the most suitable umpires 
in the case. We cannot forbear the remark, however, that 
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while, in our judgment, he was eminently qualified to be a 
Bishop any where and at any time, he was preéminently 
fitted to be a Bishop in New England; and among the 
causes to be assigned for the progress of Episcopacy in the 
Eastern Diocese, a prominent, if not the first place must be 
given to the influence of the character and labors of its 
Bishop — to the meekness with which he wore his honors, 
the fidelity with which he discharged his duties, the min- 
gled wisdom, prudence, and perseverance with which he 
strove to promote the objects of his charge. We had 
marked for extract several passages serving to illustrate and 
confirm this remark, but our limits will permit us to insert 
only the following, which we select because it is a striking 
incident in itself, and because it shows the spirit of devo- 
tedness and perseverance which the Bishop carried into all 
his labors in every part of his diocese. 


‘“‘ Having reached Newport before the 10th of June, it became 
necessary to cross Narraganset Bay, in order to keep an appoint- 
ment, which he had made at Wickford, in the old St. Paul’s, or 
Narraganset Church. But, a violent gale, which had prevented 
an outward bound vessel from sailing for Cuba, was still raging, 
and had kept the regular ferry-packet from coming over on that 
day from Wickford to Newport. Here, indeed, was a difficulty, 
which would have kept most men housed. ‘The swelling Narra- 
ganset, bowing its thousand waves before the strong blast of a 
still powerful wind and tempest, lay, eight miles broad, between 
him and his place of destination. Yet, he could net give up, 
without an effort, his purpose of being punctual to his engage- 
ment. By the offer of an extra reward, he induced a strong 
boatman, in an open sail-craft, to attempt the passage. They 
set forth together on the dangerous essay. But, by the time they 
were midway on the water, the boatman felt the peril to be too 
great for farther progress. Addressing his passenger, therefore, 
he said; ‘‘ Bishop, I dare go no farther against such a wind as 
this!”” The announcement was full of import. Still, the Bishop 
was undismayed. He did not, indeed, emulate the moral sub- 
lime of the ancient conqueror, in the inquiry; ‘‘ Quid times? 
Cesarem vehis.” ‘ Why fearest thou? ‘Thou carriest Cesar.” 
But rising above, into the higher sublime of a calm trust in Him 
who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand, he simply 
asked, —‘“‘ Why? What is the matter?” ‘‘ The craft has not 
ballast enough on her bottom;” was the quick reply. ‘If she 
carried more ballast there, she might perhaps live through the 
Bay.” ‘‘ Would it help her,” asked the Bishop, “if I were to 
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lie down in the boat?” ‘‘ No better ballast than that could she 
have;” said the boatman. The suggestion was no sooner made 
than adopted. . Casting himself at full length upon his face into 
the bottom of the boat, with the weight of a strong frame much 
heavier than that of common men, the little vessel evidently felt 
the favor. She braced herself more strongly to the blast; and 
though in hourly peril of going down, yet, after long toiling, she 
reached Wickford harbor, and the Bishop stepped thankfully 
upon the firm land. Yet, so wet and incrusted had his hat and 
garments become under the gray brine, which had been splashed 
over him, that the inhabitants of the village were scarcely able 
to recognize in him their old and well known visiter.’’ — pp. 


351, 352. 

Among the influences that undoubtedly contributed to 
mould and modify the character of this remarkable man, 
other than those of his early education and position, his 
domestic afflictions are not to be overlooked. These were 
numerous and severe, and, without doubt, they helped to 
chasten and purify, to sustain and quicken that freedom 
from worldliness, that spirituality of mind, for which he was 
distinguished. He was not great, in the sense in which the 
world counts greatness, —not great in the extraordinary 
vigor and grasp of his intellect, nor in achievements per- 
formed under the impulse of one single idea, one strong and 
towering passion ; but he was great in the harmony of his 
character, in the nicely adjusted balance and discipline of 
all his faculties. Such men are commonly misjudged and 
under-estimated by their contemporaries. The perfect pro- 
portions of a large edifice deceive us as to its dimensions. 
It is not till we have taken a thorough and accurate survey 
of all its parts, that we comprehend how vast it is. So the 
harmony of a thoroughly Christian character, its freedom 
from extravagance or disproportion in any of its parts, often 
misleads us. It produces less impression, awakens, it may 
be, less of reverence and admiration, than a character 
marked by strong and glaring faults. It is only as we 
thoroughly study and contemplate it, that we come to per- 
ceive its surpassing majesty and worth. Of this kind, it 
seems to us, was the character of Bishop Griswold. It is 
not imposing or impressive at first glance, but it grows in 
beauty, strength, and loveliness as we study it. It presents 
a singularly harmonious combination of excellent and ven- 
erable qualities, the result manifestly not of natural tem- 
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perament, but of his own self-discipline. He was firm, 
without obstinacy, independent in opinion and conduct, 
without arrogance or self-conceit ; dignified in his manners 
and deportment, without parade or haughtiness; modest, 
humble, retiring, yet with a just self-respect and enough 
self-reliance to meet with admirable wisdom and prudence 
any emergency in which he was placed. He was zealous 
without bigotry, and charitable without indifference. His 
piety was deep and earnest without cant, and his devoted- 
ness to duty heroic and self-sacrificing, without seeking or 
needing the praise of men to reward it. He was one of 
those men, whom any Church might be proud to number 
among its ministers, and whose character Christians of all 
denominations can study to their profit. S. K. Le 





Art. X.—HARVARD COLLEGE — SECTARIANISM.* 


Mr. Quincy, through the whole period of his Presidency 
of Harvard College, has proved himself its devoted servant 
as well as faithful head. Carrying into the office a force of 
purpose which had distinguished him in his political and 
municipal relations, he has administered the affairs of the 
institution with an energy that has enabled him to im- 
press his own character upon this portion of its history. 
With unwearied diligence has he labored during the six- 
teen years of his connexion with the University, attending 
alike to the details, and grasping the principles, with which 
it is necessary for the incumbent of such an office to be fa- 
miliar ; “never,” as he tells us, “during the whole period 
having been absent once from morning prayers, three 
mornings only excepted when he was summoned, as a wit- 
ness by the court at Concord, on business of the College ;”’ 
and always ready to turn the powers of his vigorous mind 
to the questions of academical discipline or instruction, 





* Speech of Josian Quincy, President of Harvard University, before 
the Board of Overseers of that Institution, February 25, 1845, on the Mi- 
nority Report of the Committee of Visitation, presented to that Board by 
George Bancroft, Esq., February 6, 1845. Boston: Little & Brown. 
Bvo. pp. 64. 
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which arose out of the circumstances of the institution or 
the demands of the age. Many of his friends have differed 
from him on some of these questions, but all have acknowl- 
edged integrity of purpose where they may have ques- 
tioned the soundness of judgment, and none who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the College for the last few 
years can entertain the least doubt, that Mr. Quincy’s Pres- 
idency will be regarded by future generations as marking 
one of the memorable eras in the annals of Harvard. He 
now retires from office in a green old age which justifies 
the hope that the day is yet distant, when more than a 
brief. allusion may be made to the services which he has 
rendered in the halls of learning, as in the other employ- 
ments of his singularly varied life. 

It is worthy of note, that almost the closing act in an 
administration so efficient, and on the whole so prosperous, 
should be a defence of the College against grave charges 
touching the wisdom, if not the honesty, of its recent man- 
agement. ‘The manner in which these charges were pre- 
sented gave them unusual importance, and the literary re- 
putation and political connexions of the gentleman who 
made himself responsible for their justice at once drew to 
them general attention. We do not propose to enter into 
the history of this enterprise. It is probably well known to 
our readers. We have no wish to impute other than hon- 
orable and noble intentions to the gentleman who offered the 
‘Minority Report,” but it cannot be denied that it has been 
made the occasion of bringing religious and political interests 
into an odd compact — no, we are not enough in the se- 
cret to say that— into a strange appearance of friend- 
ship. The eagerness with which certain journals have 
seized upon the accusations, or insinuations, of the Report, 
is not an insignificant circumstance. The Orthodox peri- 
odical press has been startled into a most painful sense of 
the duty which it owes to the Commonwealth, while some 
political editors who had never before betrayed any partic- 
ular religious sensibility are sorely distressed at the evils of 
sectarianism. Both parties probably know what they mean, 
and both perhaps understand one another. 

It is on the charge of sectarianism that we wish to say a 
word. It is only one of the subjects brought fo ward in 
the “ Report” and noticed in Mr. Quincy’s “ Speech,” but 
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it is that of which most use is made by those who just now 

are endeavoring to create a prejudice against Cambridge 

strong enough to answer their purposes. Of the other 

matters presented in these documents the most important 

is the question of expense. Have the expenses of an ed- 

ucation at Cambridge increased of late years, and are they 

greater than the nature of the endowments of the College 

and its locality make inevitable? Mr. Quincy not only 

exposes the errors of the Report on this point, but shows 
that the college charges do not so much exceed those at 
other similar institutions as we had ourselves supposed. An 

education at Cambridge, it might reasonably be expected, 
would cost more than at a College in the interior, where 
subsistence is cheaper and the habits of life more simple. 
It is thought however that because Harvard is richly en- 
dowed, it must be able to afford its privileges to the young 
men who resort there at a less price than they would pay 
for similar, or inferior advantages at poorer institutions. 
But the truth is — it has often been explained, but it needs 
to be repeated — the wealth of Harvard cripples her abili- 
ty ; and this, as we have hinted, in consequence of the na- 
ture of her endowments. The professorships within her 
walls have been established upon inadequate foundations, 
and yet she could retain these foundations only. by making 
up the deficiency. A _ gift of twenty thousand dollars, 
therefore, made on the condition that the office which it 
created should be actually filled, compelled her to take ten 
thousand dollars more, or the annual interest of this sum, 
out of her unappropriated capital, and to diminish by this 
amount her available means. ‘The consequence was, as 
any one can see, that every such gift tended to increase 
the charge for instruction, because it lessened the ability of 
the College to reduce this charge to the lowest point. Still 
has she not done right to accept gifts, made even with such 
a condition? Under all this disadvantage, however, the 
proper college expenses are kept within reasonable bounds, 

though we do not mean to say that it would not be pos- 
sible, in some way or other, to bring them yet lower. But 
provision is made for relieving the needy student of a 
burthen greater than he can sustain, — provision of which 
little seems to be known abroad, and concerning which 
therefore we are glad to copy a sentence or two from Mr. 
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Quincy’s remarks. Many of our readers may be surprised to 
learn that every worthy student may receive nearly one 
hundred dollars a year, in reduction of his expenses, from 
funds appropriated to this purpose. 


“'The average difference in the cost of an education at Har- 
vard College and at either of the other Colleges mentioned [ Yale, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, and Amherst] is about $40. 
Now every person, who takes pains to inquire, will find that at 
almost every other College there are charges, for some item or 
other, not included in the published statement, but often in the 
bill; these, in many Colleges, are somewhat high, and parents 
have complained, as it respects one of them, rather severely. 
Besides, there exists in connection with Harvard College, in ad- 
dition to the usual beneficiary aid of from $30 to $50 annually 
to needy and meritorious students, another fund, established by 
a number of friends of the College, from which any worthy stu- 
dent may obtain $40 or $50 annually, on loan, without interest 
during the time the student is in College ; and which is enough 
to cover the whole of this forty-dollar difference. * * * It 
appears, then, that every student, who is willing to be consid- 
ered a beneficiary, and in the opinion of the Faculty is entitled 
to receive aid, may reasonably calculate upon obtaining $80 — 
on the terms I have stated — towards paying $94, which is the 
whole amount of “College expenses,” technically so called, 
leaving just $14 to be paid by the parent;— an amount cer- 
tainly not to be regarded by any one as extravagant, considering 
the many advantages a student is permitted to enjoy at Harvard 
College.” — pp. 13, 14, 15. 

In the latter part of his Speech Mr. Quincy examines the 
charge of sectarianism, and shows, partly by a citation of 
facts and partly by an argument on general principles, that 
it is destitute of any foundation in justice. We are not 
so desirous as he to disclaim the title of Unitarian, nor do 
we know that we should not wish to change now and then 
his language before accepting it as our own. But he dis- 
proves the accusation, that the College during his Presi- 
dency has been administered on sectarian principles. We 
cannot transfer his remarks to our pages, and we have 
space only for a few words upon this subject. We have 
known something of the management of the College for 
the last thirty years, from experience and from observation, 
and we therefore do not speak at random when we sa 
that the undergraduates at Cambridge are not placed under 
sectarian influences. The administration of the College is 
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kept free from the taint of sectarianism. We make this as- 
sertion on our knowledge, or our conviction, if this word 
be preferred, and it is for those who charge sectarianism on 
the officers of the College to adduce their proofs. This 
they are slow to do. The charge is repeated in private 
meeting and in public print, is gravely advanced and stoutly 
reiterated, and what are the proofs which are offered of its 
truth? Why, first, that the officers of the College are 
Unitarians. Are they therefore sectarian? Mr. Quincy 
argues that the inference — Unitarian, therefore sectarian — 
is illogical, and his argument is worth reading. Besides, 
the officers are not all Unitarians. Secondly, that the last 
Hollis Professor of Divinity was a Unitarian. But the 
Hollis Professorship has been vacant for the last five years, 

and Dr. Ware’s instruction of the undergraduates, while he 
was in office, was in Butler and Paley. Thirdly, that the ser- 
vice on the Lord’s day in the College chapel is conducted 
by Unitarians. But the students are not compelled to attend 
the chapel services if they or their friends prefer some other 
place of worship,* and in point of fact not more than half 
do attend there. Fourthly, that the morning and evening 
prayers are offered by Unitarians. If it be meant that the 
daily devotions of the chapel are turned into theological 
lectures, we think the good taste of the persons who have 
charge of this service, to say nothing of their piety, might 
protect them from such an imputation; and if this be not 
meant, what is meant? Fifthly, that the Corporation is 
composed of Unitarians. But the Corporation consider 
the College as a literary institution, and as such watch over 
its interests ; and it would be difficult to show that they 
have directly or indirectly brought any sectarian influence 
to bear upon the students. Sixthly, that a majority of the 
elective part of the Board of Overseers are Unitarians ; 
which Board, including a greater number of ex officio mem- 





* « Every student of full age is permitted to worship on the Sabbath 
with whatever sect he pleases. Every student under age is permitted to 
worship on the Sabbath with whatever sect his parent or guardian 
pleases. So strictly has this principle been carried into effect in relation 
to students under age, that, when, as in some instances has been the 
case, applications have been made by them for liberty to worship at the 
College chapel, they have been systematically denied, unless they ee 
duced a written request to that effect from their parent or guardian.” 

Mr. Quincy's Speech, pp. 39, 40. 
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bers than the whole of this elective part, originate no mea- 
sures, and come into connexion with the undergraduates 
only through examining committees, or indirectly through 
the confirmation of instructors chosen by the Corporation. 
Seventhly, that the atmosphere of Cambridge is Unitarian. 
Outside the College walls there must be a considerable ad- 
mixture of other elements, if we may judge from the num- 
ber of meetinghouses to be seen in a walk round the town: 
and inside the walls we suspect the young men are not sen- 
sible of imbibing any strong infection of heterodoxy, or Or- 
thodoxy ; the literary oxygen which they breathe does not 
combine with any considerable proportion of sectarian gas. 
We do not recollect any other circumstances that have 
been adduced in proof of the charge we are considering. 
We will not ask whether these amount even to a semblance 
of proof that it is just. Still we suppose that it will be 
repeated, and men will be found to say, that “the influen- 
ces at Cambridge are sectarian.”” Others, who know what 
is the truth, must say they are not. But cannot we ap- 
proach this matter in a way to make it clear? Let us try. 
What is sectarianism? We shall give a reply to which 
no one can object, when we say it is devotion to the inter- 
ests of a sect. We give too the reply most suited to em- 
barrass ourselves, if there be any embarrassment in the 
case ; since we make it include what in other connexions 
we are far from disapproving. We take then this definition, 
and we affirm — honestly and fearlessly — that the officers 
of the College neither in their instruction nor discipline, 
openly or indirectly, have shown any devotion to the in- 
ierests of a sect. The management of the institution pre- 
sents no evidence of such devotion. Examine the text- 
books: they furnish no proof of it. Attend the public ex- 
ercises: they give no indication of it. Look over the lists 
of honors bestowed in the different classes: they afford not 
a trace of it. Search the records of beneficiary appropri- 
ations: they contain no mark of it. In respect to all these 
opportunities of serving a sect we will not say that the ut- 
most impartiality prevails at Cambridge, for we may adopt 
a stronger word —an entire indifference, an absolute insen- 
sibility to any use which might be made of them for sucha 
purpose, is exhibited. If there be one mode more effectual 
than another, by which an influence might be exerted over 
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the young men to bias them in their religious attachments, 
it would seem to be the selection of a person to fill the of- 
fice of Patron. This officer is brought into intimate rela- 
tions with a large part of the students, through the control 
which he exercises over their personal expenses. At the 
time of his death the office was held, and had been held 
for years, by one of the most decided and prominent mem- 
bers of the Baptist denomination. If there be any method 
by which it might be thought that a Collegiate government 
anxious to promote the interests of a sect would attempt to 
effect this end, it is, by withdrawing the students as far as 
possible from the reach of other influences than those of 
the sect which it favors. But not only are the under- 
graduates at Cambridge allowed to attend any place of 
worship in the town, (which contains a Trinitarian Con- 
gregational meetinghouse and an Episcopal church but a 
few rods from the College buildings,) but within a short 
time the Corporation —all Unitarian as they are — have 
sold one of the most sightly spots in the village to a Bap- 
tist society, and at this moment a Baptist steeple is rising 
within a stone’s throw of the College halls, on land that 
was owned by the College till it was sold for this purpose. 
If there be an occasion which might be turned to sectarian 
uses with the least possible imputation of unfairness, it 
would appear to be the Dudleian Lecture, when religious 
truth is the immediate subject of discussion. The present 
year the Lecture was preached by a Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, and the year before the last, 
to go no farther back, by a Professor in the Theological 
School at Newton, both, as our readers in this neighbor- 
hood know, Trinitarian institutions. 

But we have not room to enter into details. We must 
content ourselves with general statements, and we repeat 
that neither in the encouragements they afford, nor in the 
restraints they impose, in their distribution of praise or of 
assistance, in the means they grant or withhold for social 
religious exercises, in the character of the instruction they 
give or the nature of the influences they provide, do the 
officers of Harvard College recognize any sectarian differ- 
ences. As the student from the city and the student from 
the country, as the Northerner and the Southerner, are treat- 
ed alike, irrespectively of the tastes or attachments of the 
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instructors, so are the Trinitarian and the Unitarian, the 
Calvinist and the Universalist treated alike, irrespectively 
of the theological convictions or prepossessions of the offi- 
cers, from President to Proctor. 

How is it then, some of our readers at a distance may 
ask, how is it that in face of these facts the clamor is kept 
up about the sectarianism of Harvard College? ‘The ques- 
tion is answered in a single line. Because the institution 
is under the control of Unitarians. This is the terrible 
grievance, and this is the foundation of all the clamor. 
We admit the fact; the College is in the hands of Unita- 
rians. And we maintain that it is rightfully in their hands, 
and that the interests of the College require that it should 
remain in their hands. It is rightfully under their control, 
because they obtained the power which they now hold by 
fair and honorable means. We perhaps do wrong to say, 
that they obtained this power. It came to them. They 
used no arts to win or wrest it from another denomination. 
Harvard University was the nursling of Congregationalism. 
The Congregational body in this vicinity were its guardians 
and patrons. The Congregationalists in this vicinity be- 
came Unitarians, the College therefore came under Unita- 
rian control. It did not pass from one body to another ; 
the body to which it had always belonged changed its own 
complexion. 

But now a large number of the Congregationalists in this 
vicinity are Trinitarians ; therefore, it may be alleged, they 
should recover their control of the College. No, we say ; 
for the interests of the College require that it should remain 
in the hands of Unitarians. This may sound arrogant. 
Let us therefore explain ourselves. We do not mean to 
intimate that the Unitarians have more learning or more 
practical skill than other denominations, that they can boast 
of better scholars or better literary institutions. We mean 
only this one thing,—that it is important the College 
should be kept free from sectarianism. It is free now, 
occupying a position in which it stands alone among the 
New England, and almost among the American Colleges, 
and its retaining this position depends on its preserving 
this freedom. It should be a liberal institution, where a 
parent who sends his child there may feel an entire confi- 
dence that he will not be subjected to processes by which 
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he shall be converted into a religious partisan. It should 
be left untouched by the sweeping wind of revivalism, whose 
periodical returns are registered or whose absence is lament- 
ed in other literary institutions, as if a boy was sent to 
College not to get an education, but to get conversion. 
The interests of liberal culture and sound learning, which 
are the true interests of Harvard, require that it should be 
kept out of the hands of the Orthodox, so long as there is 
good reason to believe that they would turn it into a theo- 
logical manufactory. And there is reason enough to believe 
they would do this, if the possession were theirs. What are 
Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, Yale, but nurseries of Or- 
thodoxy? And honestly so, There is no concealment 
about the matter. A College is thought to be in a good 
state, when there is “a special interest’’ about religion 
among its members. Who is there that does not under- 
stand the meaning of this phrase? It is because we fear 
the use which the Trinitarian Congregationalists would 
make of their power, that we would not give them the 
power which they desire. If we believed or could believe 
they would not make Harvard a sectarian institution, we 
would cheerfully see yielded to them a large participation 
in the control of its affairs. They have a claim, growing 
out of the history of the College, which other denominations 
cannot urge. It is not a claim which constitutes a right, 
but it would be entitled to consideration, if our knowledge 
of their ways did not warn us to be watchful and firm. 
We accuse them of nothing except the great mistake of 
using a literary institution for the spread of their peculiar 
religious views. They would act from principle in making 
Harvard sectarian. We would act from principle in ex- 
cluding sectarianism. The controversy, so far as we are 
concerned, does not regard this or that form of faith, but 
the great question, — shall or shall not the College remain 
free from sectarian management. 

Just here however we encounter the argument, which is 
urged with as much confidence and vehemence as if it had 
some foundation in truth. ‘The Unitarians have no right 
to an exclusive control of Harvard University, because it is 
the child of the State.” An exclusive control, by the way, 
they never can have, unless the people of the Common- 
wealth should think their political interests so much safer in 
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Unitarian hands than in any other, that they should elect 
only Unitarians to the Senate.* But let us examine this 
formidable argument. ‘ Harvard is the child of the State.” 
Indeed! By what figure of speech is this statement brought 
within the limits of truth? ‘ Why, the State gave the Col- 
lege its charter.” So did the other Colleges of the Common- 
wealth obtain their charters. from the State. Shall we be 
allowed to draw the inference, that all the religious sects 
should be represented in their Boards of direction and in- 
struction? So did the Andover Institution. Do those 
who are so much distressed at the imputed sectarianism of 
Harvard, see nothing that looks a little like trenching upon 
‘State rights” in the quinquennial subscription? ‘ But 
the State founded the College.” Ah! we have read some- 
where in its early history of one John Harvard, who was 
considered in those days its founder.t ‘ But the Com- 
monwealth has been its benefactor.’ ‘True, and so have a 
great many private individuals. Shall their legal represent- 
atives therefore be admitted to control its affairs? “But 
the Commonwealth has been its most liberal benefactor.” 
We suppose that many persons really believe this. Yet it 
is untrue. What the College has received from the State 
constitutes a small part of the whole amount of benefac- 
tions. The Commonwealth was liberal, according to its 
means, in the days of their common infancy ; but in later 
years, with few exceptions, it has left, and we will not say 
that it has not properly left, the University to the patronage 
of private munificence. ‘‘ But the College was established 
for the benefit of all the people of the Commonwealth, and 
they ought therefore to have a share in its direction.” 
Suppose we admit the force of this position, (though we 
might thence gain an advantage in the way of retort that 





*It may not be known to all our readers, that by the constitution of the 
Board of Overseers, besides the fifteen lay and fifteen clerical members 
who hold their seats by election, the members of the State Senate, forty 
in number, the nine members of the Executive Council, the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, for the time being, are Overseers ex officio, and 
have the same rights as the permanent members, who must therefore 
always constitute a minority. 

t * The character of ‘Founder’ the General Court never claimed. On 
the contrary, in the year 1661, in an address to the Commissioners of 
Charles the Second, they expressly concede the title of ¢ principal founder ’ 
to John Harvard.’ — Quincy's History, 1. 39. 
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might not be agreeable to some of those to whom we are 
replying,) the people of the Commonwealth are now repre- 
sented in the direction of the University to the full extent 
of their rights. Fifty-two members of the Board of Over- 
seers are chosen by them annually. They can send whom 
they please, and do send whom they please. The people 
of the Commonwealth have no occasion to complain that 
they cannot make their will felt at Cambridge. 

This mighty argument then, with which our ears have of 
late been saluted on every side, (and which has been a sad 
snare to some consciences,) disappears like one of our 
morning mists in August, when truth rises high enough 
above the horizon to have its proper effect. The charge 
which it is intended to support has no foundation in fact, 
and the present friends of the College need only to exert 
themselves in disabusing the public mind of the erroneous 
impressions which are diligently communicated, to see the 
good sense and deliberate judgment of all, who are not 
wedded to religious parties or political factions, sustaining 
them in the course which has been pursued since the insti- 
tution came into their hands, 

Whether certain measures that have recently been pro- 
posed will have a tendency to abate a prejudice so unrea- 
sonable in its character, yet so industriously fostered, is 
doubtful. We are glad to know that they had their origin 
in no such consideration, but in a regard to the permanent 
good of the University; and we trust that the decision 
which may be had on their merits will be made independ- 
ently of their bearing upon temporary excitement. Promi- 
nent among these measures is the separation of the Divinity 
School from the College. It is a happy circumstance, that 
this proposition was brought forward by a gentleman who 
cannot be suspected of any leaning towards Unitarianism. 
If the separation can be effected on equitable principles, 
we are disposed to advocate it as a means of benefit to the 
School; for it has long been our belief that if either party 
was a sufferer from the connexion, it was the School rather 
than the College. The discontinuance of the Sunday ser- 
vices in the Chapel, and the mingling of the students who 
now attend there with the different congregations of the 
town, we are led to think, would on the whole be favorable 
to their religious improvement. A service exclusively in- 
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tended for them must lack some of the influences which 
properly belong to public worship. ‘The matter of the 
Hollis Professorship is one of more delicacy. We by no 
means think the Unitarians have here all the argument on 
their side. It is still, and probably always will be, an open 
question, what meaning Hollis intended should be put upon 
his language. The whole controversy turns on the sense 
in which he used the words, ‘‘ sound and orthodox.” The 
Unitarians can adduce many circumstances to justify their 
interpretation ; but the Trinitarians can urge considerations 
of an opposite kind that are far from destitute of force. 
For either party to talk about fraud or breach of trust, is 
foolish. The Liberal party acted with conscious integrity 
in the appointment of Dr. Ware, and the utmost of which 
they could be convicted would be an erroneous construction 
of language. The fund which Hollis left yields but a very 
small part of the salary of a Professor, and we have some- 
times wished, that for the sake of peace on a point confess- 
edly doubtful, it could be relinquished by the guardians of 
the College. A Professor of Divinity there certainly should 
be in the University, and it is equally plain that in his 
theological opinions he should concur with those who have 
the care of the institution. 

The College, we hold, should exert a religious influence 
on the students who compose its classes. And this it may 
do without admitting sectarianism within its walls. The 
Professors, and the instructors, should all be religious men. 
They should not only cherish religion in their hearts, but 
should express their reverence for it before the young men 
in the respect they pay to religious institutions, in the in- 
terest they manifest for the moral improvement of their 
pupils, and in the Christian sentiment which pervades their 
intercourse with them. An influence of this kind they must 
desire to exercise. It would not mark them as Unitarians 
or Trinitarians, but as men conscious of spiritual relations 
and immortal sympathies. Under such an influence com- 
bined with its present literary preéminence the sons of 
Harvard would bear forth from its shades, in their own 
characters, a sufficient refutation of the reproaches or slan- 
ders with which some persons labor to mislead the people. 


E. S. G. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jaren 
Searks. Second Series. Vol. VI. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1845. 16mo. pp. 376. 


Tue first biography in this volume is that of Rev. Dr. Stiles, 
President of Yale College from 1788 to 1795, the time of his 
death, by Professor Kingsley. It is a well written narrative, 
sufficiently minute in the earlier portions of it, though the latter 
part, embracing the period of his Presidency, we could have 
wished more full. It affords us scanty information of the state 
of the College and the merits of Dr. Stiles as a presiding officer. 
A more ample record, we think, was deserved. 

The second article in the volume, by Charles Whittlesey, 
contains an account of the life and extraordinary inventive 
powers of John Fitch, who, as early as 1788, put in operation 
on the Delaware a boat propelled by steam, which, as experi- 
ment proved, was capable.of moving at the rate of eight miles 
an hour, and which * actually moved, day after day, from six 
and one-third to six and two-thirds miles an hour,” a velocity 
not attained by others till twenty years later, the early boats on 
the Hudson falling below that rate. His merits, the difficulties 
he encountered, his disappointments and sufferings, are described 
in a narrative which possesses in parts an almost tragic interest. 
By this biography, tardy justice has been done to the memory of 
one, whose name, by a singularly untoward combination of cir- 
cumstances, has remained almost wholly unknown to the public. 
Of. “‘neglected inventors,” it would be difficult to mention a 
more striking instance than that of John Fitch, though the 
account given of his last days compels us to withhold from him 
the praise of the highest moral courage. 

The concluding biography, which fills a little more than half 
the volume, exhibits abundant evidence of ability, discrimina- 
tion and research. It is by the Rev. George E. Ellis, of Charles- 
town, and contains an account of the celebrated Anne Hutchin- 
son, with a “‘ Sketch of the Antinomian controversy in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ This carries us back to the early days of the history 
of the Massachusetts Colony, and a most vivid, and we believe a 
true picture, Mr. Ellis has given us of the distracted state of 
the settlement, agitated and torn by religious dissentions. Into 
the question of Mrs. Hutchinson’s opinions as a matter of 
polemic divinity, Mr. Ellis has entered so far as he had reason 
to suppose the reading public would be willing to go along with 
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him, and as was necessary to make the biography intelligible. 
We think that he has gone as far as good taste and judgment 
required, and no farther. He has shown great industry in ex- 
amining and collating records, and we do not see that he has 
left any point untouched about which an enlightened curiosity 
would suggest an inquiry. The narrative, the style of which is 
vigorous and animated, we think entitled to the credit of entire 
impartiality. Parts of it are attended with a painful interest ; 
and the whole account teaches a lesson of the sad effects of 


bigotry and intolerance, which should not be lost upon the 
world. L. 





The Soul; or, An Inquiry into Scriptural Psychology, as de- 
veloped by the Use of the terms, Soul, Spirit, Life, etc., viewed 
in its bearings on the Doctrine of the Resurrection. By 
Georce Busn, Professor of Hebrew in New York City Uni- 
versity. New York. 1845. 12mo. pp. 141. 


Tis book is intended to fortify on scriptural grounds, the 
theory maintained chiefly by physiological arguments in the au- 
thor’s late work on the Resurrection of the body. The theory 
is, that the sensitive soul, as well as the rational principle, 
called the spirit, survives at death, and that the former consti- 
tutes a sort of vehicle of the latter and the medium of its con- 
tinued sensations. The writer endeavors to ascertain the true 
import of the original scriptural terms translated, life, soul, 
spirit, breath, mind, understanding, heart, etc. This he does by 
the collation of a multitude of passages in which the terms 
occur, and to one who is desirous of pursuing the inquiry the 
work will really afford very great help. The Professor arrives 
at the conclusion, that the ‘leading and paramount” significa- 
tion of soul is person,—‘ the soul is the man himself, as a living, 
thinking, feeling, active being.” The argument then is, that if 
this being, which we call self, survives at death, both the rational 
and sensitive soul must survive. The latter may be material or 
immaterial ; it is the receptacle of the higher spiritual principle, 
and will constitute its body and its medium of sensation and 
feeling in a future state. We cannot here go into an examina- 
tion of this theory, which, it will be perceived, is founded on the 
old triplicate division of man into body, and animal and rational 
soul. Independently of the theory, the work is valuable, as be- 
fore intimated, from the numerous texts of Scripture which are 
brought together, in which the different terms referred to occur, 
the original term, Hebrew or Greek being given with the trans- 
lation. The preliminary remarks contain some very just and 
liberal views on the mutual relations of reason and revelation. 

L. 
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A Commentary on the New Testament. By Luciws R. Paige. 
Vol. I. Luke, John. Boston: B. B. Muzzey. 12mo. pp. 414. 


WE expressed a favorable opinion of Mr. Paige’s first volume, 
and there is no falling off certainly in this; though, embracing, 
as it does, the Gospel of John, the most spiritual, as it is gener- 
ally esteemed, of the Gospels, and in parts the most difficult of 
explanation, the qualifications of the commentator may be con- 
sidered as having been fairly put to the test. We do not detect 
in Mr. Paige any deficiency in this respect. His commentary 
gives evidence of-a just estimate of the value of spiritual truth in 
its application to the wants of the soul, with as much of critical 
learning as is needed in a work intended for popular use. The 
expositions given, though not in all instances such as we might 
offer, are generally, we think, sound and rational, and the com- 
mentator’s own opinions, when he differs from others, are ex- 
pressed with modesty and in a Christian spirit. L. 





Lowell, as it was, and as it is. By Rev. Henry A. Mixes. 
Lowell. 1845. 18mo. pp. 234. 


Mind among the Spindles. A Miscellany, wholly composed by 
the Factory Girls. Selected from the Lowrett Orrerine. 
With an Introduction by the Eneiisu Epiror, and a Letter 
from Harriet Martineau. Boston: Jordan & Co. 1845. 
16mo. pp. 214. 


American Factories and their Female Operatives ; with an Ap- 
peal on behalf of the British Factory Population, and Sug- 
gestions for the improvement of their condition. By the Rev. 
Wituram Scoressy, D. D., Vicar of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
etc. etc. From the London edition. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1845. 16mo. pp. 136. 


Mr. Mites has prepared a pleasant and instructive book, con- 
taining a large amount of information, carefully collected and 
well digested, obtained from the best sources and arranged under 
convenient titles. We thank him for bringing so much valua- 
ble and trustworthy matter within so small a compass, and we 
believe his little volume will find many readers. It presents a 
picture of rapid growth and material prosperity, of which New 
England furnishes no other example; but what is yet better, it 
exhibits, in the social and moral condition of the people of Low- 
ell, the result of influences which have made New England both 
what it was and is. The evidences which are here given of 
good order, virtuous character, and mental culture which prevail 
among the operatives, are such as may astonish, but must con- 
vince those, whether in this country or abroad, who may have 
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been disposed to question the possibility of impressing these fea- 
tures on a large manufacturing community. 

We have given the titles of the two last named works, in con- 
nexion with Mr. Miles’s, not only because they conduct the 
reader to the same spot, but because they leave similar favorable 
impressions. ‘‘ Mind among the Spindles” consists of extracts 
from the Lowell Offering, a publication which seems to have 
filled our English friends with amazement, and which, we are 
sorry to learn from Mr. Miles, is soon to be discontinued. 
The Introduction, with Miss Martineau’s Letter, is intended to 
prepare the English reader for what he will find in the subse- 
quent pages. Dr. Scoresby was a candid and intelligent travel- 
ler, and his remarks upon what he saw at Lowell exhibit correct 
judgment as well as fair observation, while his suggestions to his 
own countrymen deserve their serious consideration. G. 





The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America: or, the Culture, 
Propagation, and Management, in the Garden and Orchard, 
of Fruit Trees generally ; with Descriptions of all the finest 
Varieties of Fruit, native and foreign, cultivated in this 
Country. By A. J. Downtne. New York and London. 
1845. 12mo. pp. 584. 


Mr. Downing is already well known to the public as the author 
of treatises on ‘‘ Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture,”’ 
and ‘‘ Designs for Cottage Residences,” the former of which 
has been already noticed in our journal, and both of which we 
believe are exerting an influence, of which there was certainly 
sufficient need in this country. The present volume, we should 
say, will fully sustain the writer’s reputation for careful observa- 
tion and diligent inquiry, and its appearance will be welcomed 
by all lovers of choice fruit. We Americans have yet much to 
learn on the subject of fruit-gardens and orchards, and among 
our real benefactors are those who, like Mr. Downing, lay open 
to us all the riches they are capable of containing. The work 
is designed to combine, as far as is practicable or necessary, a 
scientific and popular description of the qualities of fruits, and 
furnish all the knowledge which is needed to enable persons to 
select the best kinds, and adopt the best modes of culture. En- 
gravings in outline, exhibiting the more important varieties of 
fruit are given, which may be relied upon as correct, being traced 
directly from specimens the author had before him, most of them 
taken from his own garden. We understand that some copies 
are to be furnished with colored engravings, executed in Paris, 
which will greatly enhance their beauty and value. L. 
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The Character and Influence of Satan. By James Hatt W1.- 
son. London. 1845. 12mo. pp. 84. 


Sucn is the title of a book which has recently come to us 
across the Atlantic, inculcating the belief of a veritable personal 
devil, or ‘Satan the devil,” as he is called. It treats of sundry 
doings of said personage, especially as connected with several 
“temptations” from Eve down to Simon Magus, who was little 
better, the author thinks, than the devil himself, being a very 
‘impersonation of Satan.” We announce the publication for 
the benefit of the curious, having ourselves but little taste for 
literature of the ‘“‘ Satanic school.” L. 





A Treatise upon the Diseases and Hygiene of the Organs of 
the Voice. By Cotomsatr De L’Isere, Chevalier of the 
Royal Order of the Legion of Honor, etc. Translated by 
J. F. W. Lane, M.D. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 1845. 
12mo. pp. 220. 


Tuts volume, though not wholly free from technical terms, 
contains much valuable information respecting the voice, — its 
formation, mechanism, the diseases affecting the organs of it, its 
development and various modifications by circumstances and 
age, with numerous observations on its use, especially in sing- 
ing. L. 





Answer to the “ Rejoinder” of twenty-nine Boston Schoolmas- 
ters, part of the ‘“* Thirty-one,” who published “‘ Remarks” on 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. By Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Board. Boston: Fowle & Capen. 1845. 8vo. pp. 124. 


WE repeat our declaration, that it is time this controversy 
between the ‘‘Secretary”’ and the Boston ‘“‘ Masters” should 
cease. It has already involved enough of personal recrimination 
and verbal criticism—carping at expressions on the one hand, 
and explanation on the other—the continuance of which must 
be both tedious and painful to the reader. Still we are bound 
to say, that Mr. Mann’s “‘ Answer” is completely successful as 
an exculpation of the writer from the charges which had been 
brought against him, and that if the Masters study their own inter- 
ests, or the reputation of the Boston Grammar Schools, they will 
not provoke any farther reply from an antagonist who can handle 
the ‘‘ severities” of language with such cruel effect. At times 
he is needlessly and unjustly severe, as when he speaks of “ solid 
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pages of defamation and vindictiveness,” and talks of the “ viru- 
lence” and ‘‘ venom” of his opponents. But the pamphlet will 
answer its purpose as a vindication and reply. And here we 


trust the strife will end between those who can only have a 


common cause at heart. G. 





Discourse delivered at Bolton, Dec. 26, 1844, at the Re-Dedi- 


cation of the Church belonging to the First Parish. By 
Ricuarp S. Epes, Minister of said Parish. Worcester. 
1845. 8vo. pp. 15. | 


Intellectual and Moral Influence of Romanism. A Dudleian 
Lecture delivered before the University in Cambridge, May 


14, 1845. By Prof. Epwarps A. Park, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


A Discourse on the Life and Character of the late Hon. Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, delivered in the North Church, Salem, Mass., 
Sunday, May 18, 1845. By Joun Brazer, D. D., Pastor of 
the North Church and Society. Salem. 1845. S8vo. pp. 52. 


Our Private and Public Stewardship. A Discourse preached 
before the First Congregational Society in Watertown. By 
Rev. Joun Werss. Cambridge. 1845. S8vo. pp. 15. 


Simpce in its language and affectionate in its appeals, Mr. 
Edes’s Discourse must in an unusual degree have met the 
feelings awakened by the occasion and place of its delivery. — 
Professor Park’s Dudleian Lecture may be briefly characterized 
as exhibiting remarkable vigor and condensation of thought and 
powerful argument, with copious and apt historical illustrations 
and references. It is original, profound and impressive, dealing 
in subtle analysis, and appealing to great principles of human 
nature. In the pamphlet literature of the day we rarely meet 
with a production of so much merit. — Dr. Brazer’s Discourse is 
a worthy tribute to one of the worthiest and best of men, — dwell- 
ing on his intellectual, moral, and social qualities, giving a promi- 
nent place to ‘‘the sentiment of reverence,” which the author 
thinks was “‘ the most distinctive, as well as crowning grace” of 
his character. Appended to the discourse are notices of Mr. Sal- 
tonstall by Hon. S. C. Phillips, and Rev. Dr. Flint, with other 
documents attesting the sense widely entertained of his worth. — 
The subject of Mr. Weiss’s Discourse appears to have been sug- 
gested by a recent occurrence in the place in which he resides, 
and contains a plain and earnest exposition of the doctrine of 
responsibility not only for personal sins, but, in a degree, for the 


moral character of the “town” or community in which one 
lives, | 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record.— We grieve at the frequent occasion we 
have to notice the resignation or suspension of the ministry in con- 
sequence of insufficient health. — Rev. Mr. Ware of West Cambridge 
has been obliged to ask a dismission from his people on this account. 
— Rev. Mr. Farley, of Eastport, Me., has left his congregation from 
want of strength to endure longer the amount of service on that dis- 
tant spot.— Rev. Mr. Bates of Ashby has been compelled by the 
state of his health to ask a dismission from his charge. — Rev. Mr. 
Dall, finding his health unequal to the discharge of the duties of the 
ministry-at-large in Baltimore, has returned to Boston. — The vene- 
rable Dr. Eaton of Boxford has retired from the ministry, on account 
of his extreme age. — Rev. Mr. Smith of Warwick has resigned his 
ministry in that place. — Rev. Mr. Gage has left the society in Peters- 
ham. — Rev. Mr. Hinckley has closed his connexion with the church 
in Windsor, Vt. — Rev. Dr. Gilman of Charleston, 8S. C., is too seri- 
ously ill to permit his conducting the public services of the church.— 
Rev. Mr. Sears of Lancaster has been for some months obliged to 
abstain from: preaching, and is still affected by chronic disease. — 
Rev. Mr. Withington of Leominster has been taken off from his la- 
bors by an illness which will render a longer period of rest neces- 
sary for his restoration. 

A Unitarian society has been organized in Troy, N. Y., to whose 
members, for the present, Rev. Mr. Harrington of Albany preaches 
once on the Sunday. A suitable place of worship has been pur- 
chased for their use. — Measures have been taken for opening a place 
of Unitarian worship, and forming a religious society, at East Bos- 
ton. —A Unitarian congregation has been assembled at Toronto, 
Canada, and partial arrangements made for the support of public 
worship in a meetinghouse which the Methodists have vacated, and 
of which the Unitarians can make use. — The measures for the for- 
mation of a second Unitarian society in Lowell have been so far com- 
pleted, that a preacher has been engaged. — A new Unitarian society 
in Pomfret, Vt., have their meetinghouse nearly ready for dedication. 





Cambridge Divinity School. —'The annual Visitation of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge took place on Friday, July 18, 1845. The 
graduating class was larger than usual, and we were glad to see a 
larger audience than in former years. The dissertations — thirteen 
in number—were on the following subjects: —“The Christian 
Church, as designed by our Saviour” — Mr. Frank P. Appleton; 
“ The strength and weakness of Romanism” — Mr. George M. Bartol; 
“The application of Christian ethics to social reforms” — Mr. Henry 
F. Bond; “The periodical return of errors” — Mr. Noble Butler; 
“ Exposition of Romans vii. 19 —23”— Mr. Edward Capen; “ The 
obligations of laymen in a Christian society ” — Mr. John Ellis; “'The 
alleged tendency of a critical study of the Scriptures to diminish 
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their power over the heart”— Mr. Cornelius G. Fenner; “The 
Scholastic philosophy in connexion with Christianity ” — Mr. William 
B. Greene; “The mythical theory of Strauss” — Mr. Thomas Hill; 
“ Hugh Latimer, as a preacher and reformer” — Mr. John F. Moors; 
* Asceticism in the Church” — Mr. Ephraim Nute jr.; “ Christianity 
considered as the principle of human progress” — Mr. James Rich- 
ardson jr.; “The ancient and the modern Martyr” — Mr William O, 
White. The dissertations were well written, and generally read with 
propriety and effect. The variety of subjects gave opportunity for 
showing the extent of study through which the young men had 
been carried, and the manner in which the subjects were treated fur- 
nished proof of faithful intellectual discipline. If we should notice 
any defect, it would be the want of a more distinct recognition of the 
peculiar relation of Christianity to man as a sinner. 

The exercises of the class occupied the forenoon. After dining 
together in Harvard Hall, the Alumni held their annual meeting, as 
an Association, in the College chapel, when the officers of the last 
year were reelected. Rev. George R. Noyes, D. D. was chosen 
second Speaker for the next anniversary, in case of failure of Rev. 
Dr. Peabody to deliver the annual discourse. A report was mae by 
a Committee appointed the last year to consider if any provision can 
be made for the relief of destitute or disabled preachers. As they had 
found it difficult to devise any general plan, they recommended that 
each case, as it may arise, be presented to the Association for their 
action. The Report was adopted. A resolution expressing the 
regard of the Alumni for the late Dr. Ware was offered and adopted, 
in the following words : — 


“¢ Resolved, That the death of the late Rev. Henry Ware, D. D., is an 
event which this Association cannot allow to pass without expressing 
their grateful recollection of the preeminent services, which, as an 
instructer and a writer, be had rendered to the cause of Christian truth 
and freedom, to the interests of biblical learning, and especially to the 
ministerial profession, so many of the members of which he had been 
instrumental in preparing for their work; as well as the mournful 
pleasure which they have in recalling the admirable union of candor and 
ability, of the scholar’s and the Christian’ s traits, which was seen in his 
life, as it was exemplified in his writings.”’ 


At 4 o’clock the Association adjourned to the Unitarian meeting- 
house, to listen to the Annual Address, from Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D. 
of Dedham. Dr. Lamson had chosen for his subject “The import- 
ance of theological science and thorough scholarship in the ministry 
at the present day,” and after speaking of an apparent tendency to a 
comparative disregard of such studies, with some of the causes 
which may have induced this depreciation, he exhibited their high 
value in relation to the individual mind, to science and history, to 
the religious questions and problems of the time, to the interests 
of theology, and to the character of our denomination; concluding 
with a notice of the inadequate provision which the public have 
made for instruction at our Divinity School. 

After the Address the Association again met for business, and 
appointed a Committee to see if by some change in the arrangements 
for the next meeting more time might not be found for general dis- 
cussion, Rey. Mr. Stebbins made some interesting statements re- 
specting the condition and prespects of the School at Meadville. 
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The annual Discourse before the Senior Class of the Divinity 
School was preached on Sunday evening, July 13, by Rev. Andrew 
P. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H., on the philosophical, spiritual and 
practical objections to the theory of the anti-supernaturalist. 

We learn that the gentlemen who have just left the School have 
at once found employment in our vacant pulpits. 





Meadville Theological School. — The annual Visitation of this School 
took place on Thursday, June 26, 1845. Dissertations were read by 
the members of the class which had been under instruction the first 
year — nine in number; four of whom were from Pennsylvania, one 
from Ohio, one from the State of New York, and three from Mas- 
sachusetts. The subjects were so chosen as to exhibit the various 
branches of theological study which had been pursued, and the dis- 
sertations afforded ample proof of the fidelity of the teachers and the 
diligence of the students. The Visiting Committee, in whose pres- 
ence the exercises were conducted, consisted of Elder J. E. Church 
of Pennsylvania, of the Christian Connexion, and Rev. C. Lincoln of 
Massachusetts, of the Unitarian denomination. In their Report they 
express great satisfaction in all which they heard and saw, and “ en- 
tire confidence in the institution, which they commend to the sympa- 
thies and good-will of their fellow-disciples.” ‘The anniversary ser- 
mon was preached in the evening of the day of the visitation by Rev. 
Mr. Lincoln. : 

During the first year the existence of this School may be said to have 
been an experiment, in regard both to the support it would receive 
and the instruction it might be able to afford. The result in both 
respects has been even beyond the hopes of its friends. A class of 
nine have been carried through a great deal of study connected with 
the profession which they had chosen, and on which some of them had 
already entered. They will all probably remain in the School another 
year, and will be joined, there is every reason to believe, by twelve 
or fifteen others, making the whole number the next year between 
twenty and thirty. ‘The studies have been so arranged as to allow of 
a student’s remaining one, two, or three years, as may be practicable 
or convenient for him. The expenses which he must incur are ex- 
tremely small. For the forty weeks of term-time in the year, the 
charge for board, instruction, rent, fuel and all other items except 
clothing, need not much exceed thirty dollars; and text-books are 
furnished for the use of the students from the library. A house has 
been hired in which most of the members of the School may both live 
and board, and every arrangement has been made to give them such 
accommodation as shall combine comfort with cheapness. The resi- 
dent Professors, Messrs. Stebbins and Huidekoper, are devoted to 
the interests of the institution, and have encouraged by their sympa- 
thy and example the spirit of earnest study and personal sacrifice 
which has been manifested by their pupils. 

We believe this School, which we may now consider as established 
on a permanent basis, is destined to become, and indeed must at once 
become, an important instrument in the diffusion of correct views of 
Scripture and of religion throughout the Western States. Its students 
will be drawn chiefly from the Christian Connexion, who with 
scarcely an exception look with favor upon the School, and many of 
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whose ministers take a deep interest in its success. They will return 
from the School to their homes, to carry into the denomination 
whence they came the fruits of a more careful and systematic study of 
the Scriptures, and a more thorough preparation for their duties, than 
they would have obtained without its aid; and through them the 
preaching of this body, without losing its directness or fervor, will 
acquire greater compass of thought and more chasteness of express- 
ion. The institutions at Cambridge and at Meadville are both need- 
ed. No jealousy can arise between them, for the friends of one must 
be the friends of both, — even all who are the friends of a liberal cul- 
ture, an enlightened piety, and a biblical faith. 





Other Denominations. —'The most important event in the history of 
any of the religious denominations in this country since the schism 
in the Presbyterian Church, is the disruption of the Methodist Church 
of the United States, by the secession of all or most of the Southern 
and Southwestern members, who have adopted a separate organiza- 
tion, under the name of the “ Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 
The cause of this movement was the action of the Northern churches 
and of the General Convention on the subject of Slavery, by which 
the Southern Methodists felt themselves aggrieved. The doctrine 
and discipline of the Church remain unchanged, in the parts into 
which it is now divided; yet serious consequences may follow, in 
respect not only to its strength, but its distinctive character. 

A schism has arisen from the same cause in the Baptist denomination, 
which cannot, however, so vitally affect the interests of the body, 
because they were not bound together by a system of ecclesiastical 
discipline like that to which Wesley subjected his Church. In conse- 
quence of certain declarations of the Baptist Missionary Boards, in 
regard to the employment of slaveholders as missionaries, a Southern 
Convention was held at Augusta, Ga., in May last, and a “ Southern 
Baptist Convention” was organized, “to promote foreign and domes- 
tic missions,” the members of which have withdrawn from any far- 
ther connexion with the Home Mission Society and Foreign Mission 
Board, which for many years have had charge of these interests 
among the Baptists. We regret these divisions, particularly in their 
bearing on our political Union. They tend to weaken the bonds 
which should unite the people of the whole country. Religious sym- 
pathy and co-operation are among the most effectual means of abating 
or counteracting the sectional prejudices which spring up in different 
parts of the land, and we grieve to see distrust and alienation taking 
their place. 

At the late meeting of the General Assembly of the “ Old School” 
Presbyterian Church, held at Cincinnati, it was decided, by a vote of 
169 to 14, that “ baptism in the church of Rome is not valid.” In the 
course of the discussion, Rev. Dr. Rice coolly remarked : —“ Unitarian 
baptism is not allowed valid. Why? Because it is not a church of 
Christ. So I say with Rome.” The same body confirmed a previous 
decision, pronouncing marriage with the sister of a deceased wife 
unlawful. They also acted on the question of Slavery, which was 
brought before them by various petitions or memorials, and pro- 
nounced, by a vote of 164 to 12, that the bond of union in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States rests “ upon the conceded prin- 
ciple, that the existence of slavery under the circumstances in which 
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it is found in the Southern portion of the country, is no bar to Chris- 
tian communion.” They therefore declined to legislate on the sub- 
ject. — Some indications have of late appeared of a disposition in the 
two portions of the Presbyterian Church —Old School and New 
School — to return to their former union, 

The extension of the Episcopal Church in the United States is a 
subject of congratulation with its members. A comparison of the 
years 1822 and 1845 shows, that within the last twenty-three years 
the number of the clergy has increased from 333 to 1,231. In the 
former year there were 9 Bishops; there are now 26. This is cer- 
tainly a large increase of ecclesiastical influence, and if the congre- 
gations have multiplied in the same proportion—as is, very prob- 
ably, the case—the fact may call for an inquiry, on the part of 
other denominations, into the causes of so rapid a growth. We be- 
lieve they may be found, partly at least, in the preference which 
many persons feel for liturgical services, in the flexible and compara- 
tively liberal theology of the Articles, and in the notion, which facts 
are every day making more conspicuously false, but which some are 
credulous enough still to entertain, that they shall here find a refuge 
from religious controversy. — The Bishopric in Pennsylvania lately 
held by Rev. Henry Onderdonk, D. D., has been filled by the election 
and acceptance of Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., of Union College, Sche- 
nectady. In this instance the struggles of the two parties in the 
Church resulted in a most judicious selection for the vacant Episco- 
pate. — Neither the trouble nor the scandal which was brought upon 
the church by Bishop Onderdonk of New York is ended. Though 
debarred from the discharge of Episcopal functions, he is still the 
Bishop of the diocese, and his friends are evidently maturing meas- 
ures to restore him, -if possible, to his former position. It is plain 
that theological, as well as moral feeling, is an element in this un- 
happy matter. 

An “open rupture” has taken place among the Friends, or Quak- 
ers; a part having deviated from the original doctrines of the sect, 
toward Episcopal views. The schism is said to have had its origin in 
Mr. Gurney’s late visit to this country. Of the fact of a serious di- 
vision in the body we have no doubt, but are ignorant of its precise 
character and extent. 

The members of the New Jerusalem Church in this city have fin- 
ished and dedicated their new house of worship. Although its exter- 
nal appearance will not attract notice, it has been erected at consid- 
erable expense, and the interior arrangement and finish must secure 
general admiration. A novel feature in the plan of the interior is a 
circular projection from the wall of the house opposite the entrance, 
reaching from the floor nearly to the ceiling, and occupying the place 
which in a Congregational meetinghouse is taken for the pulpit— 
here placed on one side, as in Episcopal churches. It is called the 
sanctuary, and is intended to receive the volume of the Scriptures. 
In its form and use it resembles that part of a Jewish synagogue in 
which the rolls of the law are kept, but exhibits more architectural 
taste. ‘The society here is said to be the largest society of the “ New 
Church” in the world. 

We find in all the religious papers expressions of grief at the ab- 
sence of “ revivals” inthe churches. As a consequence, the number of 
communicants has declined rather than increased. One of the papers 
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states, “as an alarming fact, that it appears from the statistics of 
the Congregational [Orthodox] churches of Massachusetts now pub- 
lishing, that the dismissions, deaths, and excommunications exceed 
the admissions [within the last year, we presume] by 325.” In this 
result, too, the churches of three Associations are not included, whose 
“statistics will probably increase its number to 400, or more.” At 
the same time, the churches are represented as enjoying, generally, a 
state of internal order, and as paying due regard to the institutions of 
worship. Such a state of things, we should think, might suggest 
the inquiry, whether that can be a sound system which makes the 
increase of communicants, or “ professing Christians,” depend 
wholly on extraordinary measures. — To counterbalance the effect of 
this annunciation, another statement, not less worthy of notice, has 
been made on good authority. It appears that within the last fifteen 
years “eighty-one Orthodox [Trinitarian Congregational] churches 
have been organized ” in this Commonwealth, and the list is said to 
be incomplete. Within the same time, the number of church-members 
has risen from 28,108 to 63,916; that is, the “communicants have 
more than doubled in the last fifteen years.” We wish we could give 
as good an account of the increase of our churches. We have yet to 
be convinced that the ordinary means of grace — the regular labors of 
the ministry, with the constant influences of God’s providence and 
spirit —are not adequate to the production of the effects which every 
Christian must desire to witness in the open and earnest confession 
of Christ. If the fault does not lie in our system of means, must it 
not belong to our administration of these means? ‘The question is 


one which we ought to ask ourselves, in view of facts and in view 
of responsibilities. 





The Romish Church. — The present condition of the Romish Church 
must awaken the anxious, or curious attention of every Protestant. 
Alike in Europe and in this country it has been for some years ex- 
tending its influence, till the results, which have at last secured the 
notice of the most incredulous, may well justify an inquiry into the 
means which should be taken to arrest the growth of a Church, 
which has always been found hostile to a free study of the Bible and 
the personal independence which such study promotes. There can 
be no doubt that by conversion as well as immigration the Roman 
Catholic Church of the United States has increased in numbers of 
late, and is daily increasing. In England, to say nothing of the anti- 
Protestant movement within the Establishment, instances of conver- 
sion to the ancient faith frequently occur, and the whole external 
aspect of Romanism in Great Britain at this time may be said, by 
one who should speak within bounds, to indicate confidence and 
prosperity. What effects will follow from the endowment of May- 
nooth College, an avowedly and exclusively Catholic institution, and 
the establishment of Colleges in Ireland at the expense of Govern- 
ment, free from a religious character of any kind, time alone can 
show; but we shall be surprised to learn, that Romanism has not 
drawn new strength from the patronage which has been extended to 
it. Many of the friends of the Established Church see in the endow- 
ment of Maynooth the preparatory step to a public provision for the. 


Catholic clergy, if not of the ministry of all denominations, and are 
seriously alarmed. 
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On the continent the most remarkable feature in the recent histo- 
ry of the Papal Church is the recovery by the Jesuits of a large part 
of their former influence. ‘The proofs of this fact accumulate every 
day, and the revival in Catholic Europe of an Order which once 
reigned, with a despotism the more frightful for its secrecy, from 
the palace to the hovel, is a circumstance that should attract the no- 
tice, if it do not alarm the fears of the friends of liberty and of man. 
In Switzerland serious troubles, and bloodshed, have been the conse- 
quence of the attempts of the Jesuits, through their friends, to control 
the public measures of some of the Cantons, and of the Confederacy. 
In France their interference with the subject of education, and open 
endeavors to regain this great means of influence, have shown a 
consciousness of power which they have not manifested before for a 
long period: and while the Government temporise, such orators as 
Thiers and such writers as Eugene Sue are calling attention to the 
character of this ambitious and dangerous brotherhood. According 
to the latest information that has reached this country, the King of the 
French, unwilling to enforce directly the laws for the suppression of 
the Jesuits, has obtained from the Pope instructions for their removal 
from the kingdom. 

On the other hand, however, the Romish Church finds itself invol- 
ved in new and unexpected difficulties. Another Reformation has 
broken out in Germany, which may have a serious effect upon the 
stability of the Papal power. John Ronge, a native of Prussian Sile- 
ria, now but in his thirty-third year, having dared to question the pu- 
rity of motive which governs the Pontiff in his administration of the 
Church, was deposed from hie Weiniener : only however to become a 
more resolute assailant of the Church whose character he was led 
more closely to examine. Upon the public exhibition of a pretended 
relic — “the holy coat of our Lord” —in the cathedral at Treves, 
under circumstances which seemed to belong to the sixteenth century 
rather than to our own day, Ronge published an address to the people, 
full of truth and energy, exposing the immorality of the whole affair. 
The effect was beyond what even he could have anticipated. His 
letter was read, the eyes of many persons were opened ; the Church 
became furious, the priest remained firm; friends gathered around 
him, he was led to larger and clearer discoveries of truth, and the 
consequence has been the formation of a new “German Catholic 
Church,” the members of which, without connecting themselves with 
any of the Protestant sects, have renounced allegiance to the Pope, 
and adopt as fundamental articles the essential principles of Protest- 
antism. Ronge has prepared a Confession of faith, which is wonder- 
fully liberal in its language and spirit. It contains nothing to which 
we could not heartily assent. He has been recently called to take 
charge of a congregation formed on these principles in Breslau, 
where he will occupy a position that must give him important advan- 
tages in the contest in which he is at present the leader. The Gov- 
ernment have refused to interfere for the suppression of the new 
Church, and though in Austria it may be discountenanced if not pro- 
hibited, in Prussia it will have an open field. The German press has 
seized upon this new topic with its usual avidity, and publications 
have been multiplied for and against the Rongist movement. 

Another outbreak of a similar character has taken place in Prussian 
Poland. The Catholic parishioners of Schneidemuhl, in the Duchy of 
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Posen, having learned to distrust Romanism from their own study of 
the Scriptures, on the arrival among them of a curate whose convic- 
tions resembled their own, were soon in open dissent from the 
Church. The curate, M. Czerski, was deposed. His congregation 
adhered to him, and formed an independent community under the 
name of the “Catholic Christian Apostolic Church,” to which the 
Government has given its sanction. This movement is distinct from 
that under Ronge. Czerski and his friends adopt a more “ positive” 
expression of faith than Ronge and his disciples; they accept the 
phraseology of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, and lay special 
stress on the doctrine of “ justification by faith,” as interpreted by the 
“more orthodox” of the Protestant sects. 

It is not probable that so strongly marked a tendency towards free- 
dom of inquiry and action can be checked except by the strong arm 
of Government. Whether we shall hear of other secessions, each 
under its own name or organization, or whether the two bodies now 
formed will be merged in one which shall spread throughout Ger- 
many, or whether they will be absorbed into Protestantism, as that 
now exists in Europe, it is impossible as yet even to form a reason- 
able conjecture. The last of these results we should regret. Ronge 
and Czerski and their followers would only cripple their power by 
connecting themselves with any of the Protestant Communions. Let 
them be Reformed Churches of a freer spirit and more consistent 
bearing. 

The Romish Church is not exposed to internal troubles alone. If 
the testimony given at the late anniversaries in New York and in. 
this city may be credited, the Pope’s comfort is much disturbed by 
the successful efforts of American Protestants, who have undertaken 
the subversion of his power in the very seat of its strength. A direct 
assault upon Romanism in Europe is a favorite measure with many 
in this country, and would seem just now to be the subject which at- 
tracts most interest. At the late meeting of the “Christian Alliance ” 
Society the zeal of the members waxed very warm, and their hope 
leaped over difficulties at a bound. Seriously, however, we believe 
something may be, and has been effected by the agents employed by 
Societies in this country in selling bibles, distributing traets, and 
preaching, among the Catholic population in Europe. Our readers 
may not know that there are three Societies engaged in this work, 
—the Foreign Evangelical Society, the American Protestant Society, 
and the Christian Alliance. The first of these has been organized 
six years, has for its Secretary Rev. Dr. Baird, an energetic and well- 
informed man, and besides operations in Germany, Sweden, Canada, 
and elsewhere, is especially engaged in effecting an entrance for 
sounder views of religion into France, Belgium, and Italy, by co- 
operating with a “ Corresponding Committee” in Geneva, at whose 
disposal it places a large part of the funds collected here. The 
American Protestant Society held its second annivérsary this year. 
Its plan “is mainly to operate by means of colporteurs.”’ Rev. Dr. 
Spring of New York is the President, and it has a long list of officers, 
of different denominations. The Christian Alliance has taken the 
place of the Philo-Italian Society, and “is formed to carry the war 
into Italy, and to unite Protestant Christendom in this holy war.” 
Considerable reliance is placed upon the Italians whom political or 
religious considerations haye exiled from their native land, and 
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through whom, it is thought, newspapers and books may reach the 
heart of the Papal dominions. At the last meeting a committee, con- 
sisting of eight ministers of different denominations, was appointed 


to prepare an answer to a Bull of the Pope directed against this So- 
ciety. 





British and Foreign Unitarian Association.— This body held its 
twentieth annual meeting at the Essex Street Chapel in London, on 
Wednesday, May 14, 1845. Rev. Benjamin Carpenter of Nottingham 
preached the Sermon, from John viii. 31, 32, on the importance of 
both Christian truth and intellectual freedom. After the religious 
services, Thomas Gibson Esq. being called to the chair, the Treas- 
urer and Secretary made their reports; and then there was offered, 
advocated, and adopted, a resolution of thankfulness and congratula- 
tion for the passage of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, and for the feel- 
ing towards the Unitarians which on occasion of that measure was 
manifested in Parliament, and for the exertions of many distinguished 
men in their behalf. After some other discussions, the subject of the 
Maynooth Grant was introduced, which it was felt on all hands 
could not be left unmentioned, but which gave rise to a very animat- 
ed debate. A resolution was offered, “ disclaiming all sympathy and 
participation with the opposition to the Maynooth grant,” which had 
been “so actively excited” by other religious bodies; and was car- 
ried by a vote of 27 to 17. Rev. Dr. Hutton and Rev. W. Hincks 
were very earnest in their opposition, on the ground that the resolu- 
tion involved the principle, “that the State may properly interfere 
with the religious instruction of the people;” and presented their 
contrary opinion at first in the form of an amendment, and this being 
finally rejected by the meeting, they cast it into the form of a protest, 
which was signed by 14 members of the Association. 

The meeting at the Chapel was succeeded in the afternoon by a 
very large and interesting assembly, to “ breakfast,” at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern. The tables, filling a very large hall, were crowded 
both with men and women from the families of the denomination. 
After we had eaten and drunk awhile, and the Royal family had 
been toasted, the Treasurer, Mr. Hornby, was complimented by the 
Chairman; Rev. Mr. Carpenter was, at the affectionate instance of 
Dr. Hutton, thanked for his excellent sermon; and Rey. E. Tagart’s 
faithful services as Secretary of the Association were gratefully ac- 
knowledged. ‘These gentlemen each favored the company with an 
address in reply. The well-known poet and member of Parliament, 
Dr. Bowring, next proposed as a sentiment, “ The extension of all 
civil rights to the Jews,” and eloquently advocated the same ; after 
which, the worthy Chairman, in very considerate and kindly re- 
marks, acknowledged feelings of fraternity towards the American 
Unitarians, and gave the following sentiment : — 


‘‘ Our Brethren who form the Unitarian Churches in the United States 
of North America; with our warmest acknowledgments to them for 
their many powerful defences of our common faith, and for their liberal 
assistance to the cause of Unitarian Christianity in Canada.”’ 


At this moment no representative from America being found pres- 
ent but Rev. Mr. Simmons, he was called on to reply ; which he did 
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by expressing on behalf of the churches here feelings of gratitude and 
filial love towards the brethren in England, and towards the English 
nation, and by holding forth the principle of liberty, and the motto of 
unity in difference, as that which was most worth contending for. 
He closed by wishing prosperity to the Association. ‘The cheers 
with which this speaker was received as a delegate from America 
being very much increased by Mr. 'Tagart’s then relating to the com- 
pany what had happened to him in Mobile, he rose the second time, 
and said that there were two sides to the anti-slavery question in 
America, and many difficulties in determining the best way of acting, 
and that those preachers who were silent on the subject, acting from 
sincere conviction, often had to suffer in the opinion of others, as 
much as they who spake; and he then as representative, not of the 
American Abolitionists merely, but of all the American brethren, 
proposed as a sentiment, “The African race ; the most oppressed, the 
most unresisting, and the most to be pitied of all.” After the Stew- 
ards had received the thanks which they so richly deserved, this 
agreeable meeting separated. Ss. 





Installations and Ordination.— Rev. Turopore Haskxett Dorr, 
late of Billerica, was installed as Pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church and Society in Lexrneron, Mass., July 2, 1845. The Sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston, from 1 John iv. 14; the 
Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Dr. Field of Weston; the 
Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Ware of West Cambridge; the Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Whitney of Brighton; the Address 
to the People, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford; and the other ser- 
vices, by Rev. Messrs. Muzzey of Cambridge, Frost of Concord, and 
Ripley of Waltham. 

Rev. Jason Wurman, late of Portland, Me., was installed as Pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church and Society in Lexineron, 
Mass., July 30, 1845. ‘The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body of Portsmouth, N. H., from Revelation xxi. 5; the Prayer of 
Installation was offered by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford; the Right 
Hand of Fellowship was given by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge- 
port ; and the other services were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Dorr of 
East Lexington, Thurston of Billerica, and Frost of Concord. The 
Charge, usually given on such an occasion, was omitted. 

Rev. Oxiver W. B. Peasopy, of Boston, was ordained as Pastor 
of the First Congregational Society in Bururneron, Vt., August 14, 
1845. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Spring- 
field, Mass., from 2 Timothy iii. 17; the Ordaining Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Boston; the Charge was given by Rev. 
Dr. Walker of Cambridge ; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Cordner of Montreal; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. 
Gray of Boston; and the other services, by Rev. Edward Turner, 
and Rev. Mr. ‘Thompson of Salem. 





,*, Obituary articles, now in type, besides notices of books and 
articles of intelligence which we wished to give in the present num- 
ber, are necessarily deferred. 
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